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THE DREAM. 


Tux world is beautiful! Star coroneted night; 

And balmy, light-diffusing morn ; {her brow o’erhung 

With diamonds, emerald-stemm’d—or sending up her 
breath 

Of perfume, from the rainbow-tinted vases ;) ay, 

And ocean too, beneath whose silvery veil lie hjd 

Gem-hung, and treasure-lighted palaces, where not 

The foot of man, adventurous though it be, hath dared 

Leave impress—nor the grasp of avarice to disturb 

The countless wealth, from its vast, silent treasury; 

And summer hours, with all their gorgeons pageantry 

Of rainbow, cloud, and sunget; e’en old winter too, 

With bride-like robes and gems, and feathery pencil- 





ings 
Of fairy-fingered frost—all, all are beauty, balm, 

And loveliness. Yet man contents him not; but with 
Repining, thankless spirit, wandering through the rich 
Parterre of nature, heedless of the thousarid flowers 
That cluster in his path, sighs for exotics! 

And thus it is! The spirit, fettered by the cares 

Of earth, may not expand at nature’s balminess; 

And upon hearts, which earth's impurities have stain’d 
§o deeply, she but feebly stamps the image of 

Her God! Yet on we press, asking for happiness! 
—Musing on this, I slept—yet still the mental eye, 
With glance untiring sought its object. Then me- 
thought, 

Uprose a stately temple, ‘neath whose vestibule 

A fountain welled up sparklingly, whose pearly gush 
A tide of mellow light tinted with thousand hues— 
And hurrying forms were seen, with anxious brows, to 
throng 

Its entrance—for, by never-failing oracle, 

The word had passed, that one, wko there should drink, 
might win 

A gem, of worth unutterable—— 

Yet needed royalty a gem, that thus‘among 

The crowd, foremost, the kingly one advanced? His 
brow 

Already wan, ‘neath weight of jewelled diadem— 

Or might fame ask a boon, that one, with nelm and 
blade, 

Telling of “the. stern conflict” came?—Durst avarice 


beg 
Wealth for her bursting coffers? (for he forward press’d, 
}Whose trust and joy was in the shrined and worshipp’d 
gold.) 
[Could pleasure seek that gem, to deck her dazzling. 
hall; 
he of kindling cheek, and music-measured step,’ 
nm to hasten thither ?—Ay, towards that fount 
. i on there came, though only one might bear away 
‘at prize—Who was the winner? 
"he monarch drained his sparkling chalice ; and drew 
forth 
mimic crown of flowers whose bloom and scent 
had fled, 
th still their thorns increased—till disappointed, 








vexed, 


. 


From his “ charmed cup,” the hero drew a laurelled 
wreath ; 

But ah! ’twas cypress-twined, and crimsoned was each 
leaf 

For hundreds slain. 

Within his “golden bowl,” the miser found—but dust, 

Whose contact blighted aught of purity and truth— 

The son of pleasure next his ruby goblet pressed, 

With eager haste, when from its brim a bubble rose, 

Which fancy’s lamp lent many a brilliant hue: but 
ere 

The grasp could win, it vanished— 

Who was the winner !—"T'was a fair and gentle one, 

Whose brow was wreathed with amaranthine chaplet: 
from 

Her crystal vase, she drew the envied gem—Reader, 

That gem was—Happiness!—That winner— Virtue! 


———<————— 
TO JULIA. 


BY CHARLES DOYNE SILLERY, ESQ. 
Erernat sunshine of my mind, 
Whose soul within my soul's enshrined, 
Thou mak’st me love all human kind— 
My Julia! 


When sorrow wrings this aching heart, - 
Thou only hast the heavenly art ; 
To mitigate my woes in part— 

My Julia! 


And when the joy of summer comes, 

With song, and’ flowers, and leafy domes, 

With smile more sweet thah Nature’s roams 
My Julia! 

Soul of my thought—beloved of heagéii! 

From dewy dawn to golden even, ; 


To thee be countless enh  given— 
y Julia! 


& 


Thy soul is likethe morning 
Viewed through its mp iets from far ; 


me ine nor mar— 


Oft es brow of clouded care 
lowed on.thy bosom fair: 
Kneel with me, dearest, kneel in prayer— 
My Julia! 


And we will ask of God, who gave 
Love to our souls—onr youth to save— 
That we may rest in one green grave— 
My Julia! 
Then, when the dreary ‘storm sweeps by, 
When horror rends the o'erclonded sky, 
In calm and placid peace we'll lie— 
My Julia! 
Oh! ‘tis a bright—a blessed sleep! 
No woes shall wake our slumbers deep:— 
T’ll breathe no more—Ah! do not weep— 
My Julia! 








HE NEVER SAID HE LOVED. 
A BALLAD. 


THE POETRY BY F. W. H. BAYLEY, ESQ.—COMPOSED BY G. A. HODSON. 
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He seem’d to feel when at my feet, 
The rapture of delight, 
His eyes were lit with joyousness, 
“When mine were glad and bright— 
He watch'd me in the festive hall, 
He trembled if I mov’d, 
Bat softly though his whisper fell, 
He never said he lov’d. 





Il. . 


He left his home for sunny climes, 
Full many years had past, 

And the hopes that fann’d my spirit-flame 
Had faded all at last— 

He came—the wealth of other lands 
Had crown’d him as he rov’d, 

A star was shining or his breast, 
And then he said he lov'd. 





CAN’ST THOU FORSAKE ME! 


Can’st thou forsake me !—see my tears: 

I plead not for myself—O, no! 
Blame not my fragile woman's fears, 

Thou goest, and with thee they will go! 
These words are from a torn heart wrung, 
Can’st thou be false, and thine unstung? 


No! thou hast loved me—and though now 
Some newer beauty claims thy care, 
Once thou didst think none other one 
Than J, thy victim, was more fair: 
In Heaven's own book thy oath is sealed— 
Make not the wound can ne’er he healed! 


Go, if thou wilt —I will not weep, 
Cast me upon the false world’s tide, 
I'll marmur not —I may deserve 
This punishment for all my pride: 
Without a tear, without a sigh, 
Forsaken—lost—I'll calmly die! 


Deep in the grave I peace may find, 
There I may meet a parent's arms: 

But. O! what peace on earth for thee— 
What joy a guilty conscience charms? 

I do absolve thee from thy vow, 

And, if thou can’st, forsake me now! 





TO ———-. 


THOUGH my unwilling lips no 
Move to the music of thy 
Though now unus’d, as 


level waste on which it floats. 


But, as within a vase, whose sides 
With painted figures are imprest, 
A flower silently abides, 
In perfect growth, and quiet rest. 
Nor on its leaves a hue is found, 
* Or colour of those shapes around, 


So in my heart thy memory grows, 

A flower as beautiful and fair, 
And from its radiant lamp bestows, 

A light to break the darkness there. 
That light just serves me to discern, 
The lifeless figures on the urn. 
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Original. 
THE YOUNG FISHERMAN OF THE PALISADEg 
A HISTORICAL TALE. 


BY NATHAN C. 


BROOKS, A. M. 


At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 

Dives «pum variarum. at latis otia fundis 
Spelunce: vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe 
Mugite que boum, mollesque. sub arbore somni 


Non alsunt. 


lilic saltus ac lusira ferarum 


Et patiens operum parroque assueta juventus, 
Sacra Deum, sanctique patres. Extrema per illas 
Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecii.—Virgu. 


Ir was in the month of May that an European 
tourist accompanied by his son, a lad of fifieen, and’a 
few friends, left the city of New York, and ascended 
the Hudson in a pinnace of a few tons’ burthen. Their 
boat was provided with arms and ammunition, to repel 
the external attacks of wolves and Indians, and a large 
supply of hams, bread, wine, and the little et ceteras 
of a good table, to guard against the infernal aggressions 
of hunger: while the array of gigs and angles, and the 
nets with which the deck was carpeted, gave evidence 
of extensive preparations for the invasion of the crys- 
talline territories of the finny tribes. 

Lest my readers may be waiting for the opinions of 
our traveller to resolve the doubt whether the scenery 
of the Hudson may be compared with the classic 
regions of the old world—its highlands with the ro- 
mantic hills of Scotia, and whether its majestic stream 
at one time leaping with voice of thunder down the 
precipice, now rushing with unbridled course, like the 
fuaming war-horse, and again flowing in mild tenor 
with smooth surface, into whose mirror the fawn 
cumes down to gaze, or in mazy windings, encircling 
in its gentle embraces the rugged forms of the pine- 
clad hills, surpass the grandeur of the “ever memo- 
rable Rhine,” it may be well to inform them that the 
event of which we are speaking, took place at a time 
when the descriptions of European tourisis were en- 
titled to as little credit as at present, being then as 
much exaggerated in extolling a country which be- 
longed to them, as they are now in undervaluing what 
belongs to us. There is (especially to an Englishman) 
such a markéd-distinction between news and trues, 
that I may be particular—I will premise that our 
tourist, James Monteith, was an Irish gentleman of 
family and fortune, who, familiar with the beauties of 
European scenery, had been attracted to the new 
world by the desire of contemplating the august fea- 
tures of Nature in the solitudes of her lakes and 
forests. 

It was in the year 1770. when the setilements of 
New York were yet sparse; ere the towering forest 
had disappeared before the axe—while the march of 
civilization had pruned its luxnriance without injuring 
its beauty; and here and there, amid thick foliage, 
curled up to heaven the smoke of a cotiage, like in- 
cense from the altar of a heathen grove. The thoughts. 
the sensations crowding upon the brain, were new and 
strange—the small cultivated field, the humble cabin, 
with a village here and there, composed of a few 
houses, in the dim distance blending with the horizon, 
forcibly brought to mind, the primitive state of society, 
when the wanderers of Eden in the untrodden wilder- 
ness sought alike for habitation and for susienance 
Their passage up the river was delightful. The 
scenery, like a panorama, presented an ever-varying 
picture to the imagination; and hunting, fishing, with 





an occasional visit to the houses on the shores, affordel 
at once amusement and sucial pleasure. The Palisades 
were a suurce of peculiar delight to our traveller, ng 
alone for the beauty and regularity of the rocks @ 
they stood towering upwards from the water sever] 
hundred feet, fluted and polished by the hand of 
Nature as if destined to be the pillars of Creation’s 
temple, but because he found them the Counterpart of 
the great natural curiosity of his own beloved island, 
alike grand and magnificent in form ; and, wrapped in 
dreamy imagination, he seemed to be gazing upon the 
“ Giant’s Causeway,” where the hundred-handed bp 
thers had piled their rocky battlements, for stormi 

the citadel of the skies. Nor is it strange that he 
should dwell with unsatisfied eye upon the scene that 
presented itself, for to the wanderer, every sight, evey 
face, every thought, with which the idea of home is 
associated, quickens the pulse with a livelier glow, 
and awakens sensations the most tender and intense; 
even a shrub or tree exciting recollections of the home 
he has lett, he hails with transport as he would the 
features of a familiar friend. Nor were these feelings 
confined to the breast of Mr. Monteith. Morton, his 
sun, though a boy of wayward disposition, and cold 
and frigid in his feelings even to moroseness, appeared 
to receive a flow of spirits and good humour altogether 
foreign tu him, and descanted largely upon the scenery, 
entering into a contest with his father respecting the 
comparative beauty of the Palisades and Causeway. 
He stouily insisted that the former had the preem- 
nence, and, as was generally the case, was permitted 
by his good-natured father to have the most and lad 
of the argument, if not the best. As they proceeded 
up the river, they came to a place where the rocks 
were legs regular, and descended down to the waters 
edge in ledges, forming steps at intervals of about fou 
or five feet. Here they found 4 lad fishing. Hews 
apparently about fifteen years of age, with a cle 
brown complexion, regular features, dark piercing eyes, 
black hair, of which a ringlet or two peered through 
the rents of au old worn out hat, and wantoned in the 
wind ; and he stood upon a pedestal of a broken mck, 
with a gracefulness of form and attitude that would 
have dune honour to a young Apollo, his vision calmly 
resting upon the buoy of his angle as it floated on the 
mirror-surface of the tide. There was an univemil 
expression of admiration among the members of the. 
party with the exception. of young Monteith, wi 
thinking any praise bestowed upon another derogaiuy 
to himself, asked his father, “ if that dirty, red-looking 
- upon the rock, was not a savage—savages Wee 
Mr. Monteith now ordered the boat to be brought 
to land, that he might obtain some of the vines ant 
wild flowers that clustered about the tops of the Pale 
sades, but, above all, some of the shamrocks that wer 
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ip there; and while he had taken out his 
jo send the oarsmen for refreshment, to a neat 
jutle farm-house, at a distance, Morton clambered up 
the rocks}and approaching the young fisherman, hal- 
Joed to him, “ Ho! savage! How many fish have you 
caught?” The bey turned round and looked at him 
earnestly though mildly, as if he would say, why would 
injure my feelings? gut made no reply. Deriving 
confidence trom his first essay, with language and tone 
more provoking, he again addressed himself to the 
boy, “Say, wild man of the rock, do you eat your fish 
boiled or raw, with scales on or without.” The young 
stranger turned again and looked upon his insulter 
without speaking; yet his cheek a litle flushed with 
anger, his lips slightly compressed together, and the 
fire fashing from the dark lashes of his indignant eye, 
ved that his calmness and forbearance cost him 
considerable effort. 

Morton quailed under his glance, and was for a time 
silent, until the fisherman averted his head from him, 
and regarded his angle with the same interest as before. 
Perceiving this, his spleen and ill nature rouBed his 
fallen courage, and he again addressed the unoffending 
stranger—*“ I say, Indian! You knight of the ragged 
cap! what language do you speak? Has your tongue 
a smack of the Mohawk, Choctaw, or Cherokee ?”— 
Longer endurance was impossible; the boy wheeled 
round, and with the rapidity of thought returned, “ My 
tongue, Mr. Impudence, has nothing of the Irish brogue, 
and my language nothing of the impertinence of the 
fool. Can young Paddy say as much?” Such repartee 
Morton was as little prepared to hear as two bear, he 
caught up a stone and sent it at the head of the boy, 
who evaded the blow. —* Aye, do, just throw anoth« 
at me, fellow, and [ will send you’ headlong into 
river, till your anger is cooled again,” said the you’! 
as Morton was stooping for another stone: but his 
eagerness to grasp a piece of rock near him, and his 
anger exceeding his prudence, his footing slipped, he 
lost his balance, and was hurled head-foremost pre- 
cipitately down the craggy ledges of the rocks, that 
ploughed furrows in his forehead and cheeks as he 
descended. Mr. Monteith had heard what was passing, 
and was hastening to check his son’s abuse, when he 
saw him fall. The young fisherman entirely forgot 
the indignities offered him, and flew down the rude 
steps of the rocks to the relief of the sufferer, who in 
astate bordering upon insensibility, had been arrested 
in his fall, by his head striking against a tree, growing 
out of a fissure in the stone. On seeing the stranger, 
whom he supposed to have fullowed him for the sake 
of punishing his insolence, he raised his hands and 
uttered an ejaculation for mercy. But the youth took 
him kindly by the hand, and, lifting him up, wiped 
the blood from his face and temples, and then attempt- 
ed taking him his back up the rocky ascent. Mr. 
Monteith, with others from the boat, soon came up, 
and Morton was carried thither, and his wounds and 
bruises washed and bandaged. It was resolved now 
to return to New York, after this accident, and Mr. 
Monteith, who was alike struck. with the beauty, in- 
telligence, and manliness of the young fisherman, 
offered him a guinea, which he modestly declined, as 
his father was averse to his réceiving presents of money 
from anyone. He then purchased a few strings of 
fish from him, for which he paid him handsomely, and 
entered the boat, after having apologised for the rude- 
ness of his son, and encouraging him to act always 
with the mildness and dignity which he had evinced 
on thatday. The light boat had proceeded but a 
short distance, when the young stranger shouted to 
them to return, and held up something in his hand 
which he appeared to have found. The boat soon 
reached the rock, and this youth of manly nature and 
incorruptible integrity, produced a purse which he had 
found, filled with gold. It was the property of Mr. 








Monteith, who, in the hurry and confusion consequent 
upon his son’s atcident, had dropped it upon the 
ground. His surprise did net surpass his joy, on find- 
ing in the conference which ensued, that the young 
stranger, in whose favour the events of the day had 
justly excited a deep interest, was the only son of the 
Reverend Marmaduke Browne, of Newport, in Rhode 
Island, his early friend and associate. Young Arthur 
was on a visit to his uncle, who had lately removed to 
New York, and passed his time alternately in fishing 
and hunting along the Hudson. As the time allotted 
for his visit was about expiring, he returned with the 
boat to the city, and thence home to his father under 
the care of Mr. Monteith. 

I will not here describe the hearty greeting that 
took place between these old friends, thus unexpect- 
edly brought together, nor the joy which Mr. Browne 
experienced in again seeing his child at his paternal 
hearth, nor the honest pride which actuated his breast 
when he heard honourable mention made of his man- 
liness and incorruptible integrity; neither will 1 speak 
of the thousand inquiries made respecting the “ old 
country,” or remarks upon the “ new,” as it-would be 
a task to weary the tongue of garrulity itself. In no 
bosom does social feeling burn with livelier glow than 
in the breast of an Irishttan—under no roof are the 
rites of hospitality more religiously observed. Days— 
weeks glided by, and reciprocal kindness brightened 
every link in the chain of early friendship. ‘Their 
pleasure also was heightened by observing the affec- 
tionate feeling that existed between their sons— 
Arthur forgetting, Morton redeeming the past. 

Arthur Browne had enjoyed the advantages of the 

tablished by Dean Berkely in Newport, and 
\ unguished by his talents, industry, and a strong 
iecive of improving his mind in some European uni- 
vecciy. His morals, which his father had watched 
over with particular care, were pure, and his whole 
character and conduct at once dignified and honour- 
able. Mr. Monteith conceived a strong and generous 
attachment to the son of his friend, and was anxious 
that his mind, evidently of a high order, should have 
an opportunity of expanding commensurate with its 
powers. He therefore proposed to his father that 
young Arthur should accompany him to Ireland, and 
be entered at the University of Dublin with his son, 
being furthermore solicitous that Morton should have 
as a companion'one, whose diligence might excite him 
to emulous application, and whose morals might exer- 
cise a salutary influence in restraining him frommethe . 
dissipation usual among the young men_of the Uni- 
versity. : 

His earnest solicitations prevailed, and he returned 
to Ireland with his son and “his interesting protegeé. 
They were admitted. into college as members of the 
same class, were provided for alike, had the same 
wardrobe, the same funds, and studied and slept in 
the same room—they were brothers in every respect 
excepting disposition and morals. The pursuits and 
conduct of the two at College were such as might be 
expected from their former habits. While Arthur, from 
the pare springs of classic literature, drew manly 
thought, and refined sentiment that enriched the mind, 
while they elevated and ennobled the heart, Morton 
gave himseif up to a round of coarse pleasures, at once 
debasing and demoralizing ; and while the one had trea- 
sured up in the store-house of memory the jewelled 
thoughts of the ancient philosophers and poets, the 
other was studious to preserve the recollections only of 
the obscenities of Catullus or Ovid, or the praises of 
wine and wassailing as sung by Flaccus. Abandoning 
himself .te idleness and dissipation, he spent his days 
with such students as would join in private parties in 
each other's rooms, drinking and gaming. As it was, 
impossible fur Arthur to study in a room, where he was. 
made the perpetual jest of the young bacchanals, for 
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Not joining in their amusements, he often remonstrated 
with him, respecting the impropriety of his conduct, 
bat it only appeared to excite dislike, without serving 
to reclaim him. As he sat one evening in his study, 
the inal tramp of feet was heard, and the langh of the 
young bacchantes as they ascended the steps. The 
passage was dark and they evidently found their way 
with difficulty along—they approached the door, and 
the voice of Morton was heard iu stentorian loudness, 
singing Hurace’s ode to Bacchus— 


“ Quo, me, Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum ?” 


Suddenly a foot tripped, and down they came with 
the noise of thunder, the head of one striking against 
the door of the study and knocking it violently open. 
“Who is there?” cried Arthur, as he took up the 
candle, io see what was the nature of the sudden 
uprvar. “ Who but Bacchus and his lion,” said Morton, 
as he endeavoured to rise from the spot where he had 


a 
emplary conduct and diligence had attracted" 
ticular notice of the faculty, and they were 
to lose a student the splendour of whose intellect 
mised at no distant day to reflect the highest 
upou the place of his edfcation. Unable to induce 
him to remain under the patronage of Mr. Montei 
although that gentleman had disavowed the acts of hig 
son, and conjured him by the remembrance of the 
friendship that existed between him and his father » 
remain under his protection at the university, , 
persuaded him to enter as a sizer, during the Tesidug 
of the time necessary for his obtaining a degree. Nop 
withstanding this was bamiliating in the extreme, jt 
was still less irksome to receive public charity thay 
private benefit, embittered by a continual reference jp 
the obligations he was under; he therefore consented 
to remain, and ‘was accordingly admitted to the sizery’ 
commons. Though the board to which he sat dowg 
was furnished in a great measure from the first table 
of the more lordly students, that fare was good, and his 





companions being on a level with himself, his feelings 


fallen, with the biped who was carrying him, scarcely | were met at table subjected to the contumely and 


less intoxicated than himself. 
said Arthur, with the sarcasm peculiar to him, “ that 
it was Silenus and his ass.” This aroused the sensi- 
bilities of Bacchus and his lion, and gave rise to much 
acrimonious expression, in which Arthur was informed 
by Morton that it litle became a beggar who was 
clothed and educated by the bounty of his father, to 
speak of his equal rights to the room which they occu- 
pied. There was more in this than the elevated spirit 
of Arthur could endure. It had been to him a matter of 
humiliation to receive his education gratuitously, at a 
time when he supposed himself and Morton the only 
persons conscious of it—but now to be the recipient 
of charity which was vulgated, and even cast into his 
teeth, was galling beyond end’ »»nce. He accordingly 

+ prepared to quit the university, and addressed a letter 
to Morton’s father, in which, after thanking him for 
the generous interest taken in his welfare, he informed 
him that circumstances rendered it impossible for him 
to be longer in the reception of favours which exposed 
him to contumely, and that he had come to the reso- 
lution of returning to his father. A short time before 
his intended embarkment, he received a letter from 
Morton, which tended to give full evidence that the 
writer was destitute of every generous feeling. Arthur 
had attracted considerable notice among his fellow 
students as a writer of sonnets and small poems, which 
hadvobtained for him among the young men the title 
of poet laureate to the university. ‘This had, in no 
small degree, excited the envy and ill-nature of his 
illiberal companion, and as a last thrust at the un- 
offending youth, he had copied into his letter the exe- 
crations of Horace against the “Poet Meevius, about 
to sail.” It is not to be supposed that this ungentle- 
manly and wanton insult would have its intended 
effect—to give poignancy to an indignity it rust be 
merited, and must be offered by one whose general 
character has in it something elevated and noble; 
otherwise it rebounds upon the head of him who 
offered it. 

At this time a letter received from America, bore 
to Arthur the melancholy intelligence of his father’s 
decease. He was thus thrown entirely upon the world 
—without a friend or relation with the exception of 
his father’s brother. He still was intent upon return- 
ing to his country, and having met with a ship about 
to sail, he called upon the professors to thank them for 
the kindness they had shown him during his stay at 
the university, and to take leave of them preparatory 
to his bidding adieu to an institution hallowed by 
many considerations, none of which was more affecting 
than its having been the alma mater of his lately de- 
ceased father. 


“ Tshould raiher judge,” | superciliousness of those who with no other excellency 
| than that which they supposed riches and rank neces 


sarily conferred upon them, thought themselves jug. 
fiable in looking down with contempt upon those whos 
station in life did not come up to their standard gf 
birth and fortune. 

In this manner Arthur passed three years. Cg 
fining himself to his room, he applied himself wig 
unwearied attention to study, and was seldom seg 
except at recitations and prayers. Thus holding litily 
intercourse with the students, his delicately sensitiv 
feelings were seldom exposed to the sneers of pune 
proud arrogance; and if at any time aught was said 
or done to remind him of his dependency, bis mind 
conscious of its own rectitude and powers, looked fon 
ward to futurity when his deserts would be knows 
and appreciated, and he look down upon the heartles 
pigmy nothings that surrounded him, as much as they 
now looked down upon him. For let it not be sup 
posed that modest merit is unconscious of its owner 
cellence, or incapable of estimating its own intellectual 
powers; there is in true genius a spirit like that fet 
by the Pythoness, which stimulates every faculty of 
soul and body, and with the living oracles of unerring 
prophecy, proclaims the glowing future. 

’Tis this anticipation of faturity—this twilight 
the coming day of honour that enlivens the darknes 
of the sickly artist’s room: ’tis this that breathe 
strength and inspiration when the sinking energies of 
nature fail the exhausted student, as his pale, bloodles 
fingers turn the ancient page by the midnight taper, 
while for reversionary immortality he sacrifices presett 
health and present repose. 

Having remained the requisite time,gt the univer 
sity, he had the satisfaction of bringing his collegiate 
studies to a happy termination, by passing with tv 
greatest credit to himself, the examination preparatory 
to the conferring of the Baccalaureatis degree, while 
Morton and others who had trifled in unwerthy and 
immoral pursuits, the time that should have bem 
allotted to study, were not only denied the honound 
the university for the present, but were referred belt 
to classes whose graduation could not take place fort 
year or more. 

It was the second day of the commencement. Tht 
theatre of the university was crowded with the beauty 
and fashion of Dublin. The stage was appropriatly 
decorated with wreaths and coronals of bay and holly, 
and with the provost, officers, and faculty of the uit 
versity in their fine college dresses, and the young 
graduates in gowns, presented a most interesting spe 
tacle. To the graduates this day was a triu 
entrée into life from the toils of a laborious literary 





The mental powers of young Browne and his ex- 


campaign, and as if inspirited by the smiling faces 
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their friends, the young debutants acquitted themselves 
in a manner highly creditable to themselves and the 
fessors, and long and loud were the plandits that 

from: pit, box, and gallery. The ordinary theses 
had all been delivered, but before the final conferring 
of the degrees, there remained to be decided a contest 
for a golden medal, offered by the university. The 
competitors were three, atid from the very respectable 
productions of those who had declined competing for 
the prize, the expectations of the auditory were raised 
to the highest pitch. 

The music of the orchestra ceased—then died away 
in light echoes, and all was still. There was an in- 
terval of a few moments of breathless suspense, and 
every eye was directed to the group of students. 
At length one arose. He was tall and handsome; 


and his countenance and bearing indicated at once | 
jntelligence and confidence in his abilities. His | 


presence was greeted with loud cheers, and the 
smiles that were interchanged by many of the specta- 
tors, proved that he was not only known to many, but 
a favourite with them. He spoke, and his accént and 
pronunciation discovered his English origin. His elo- 
quence was strong and forcible, characterised alike 
by dignity of thought, and powerful utterance. His 
attitude was noble and commanding, his gestures ap- 
propriate. Every eye was riveted upon him—many 
were the smiles that encouraged him, and the young 
Englishman concluded amid the deafening acclama- 
tions of the delighted auditors. When he had taken 
his seat there was a murmur of applause that pervaded 
the assembly. The professors looked in each others 
faces, uttered a few sentences, and bowed. There 
was something very significant and ominous of good 
to the speaker in that inclination of the head. The 
music of the orchestra again rose and died away, 
and there reigned the same stillness as before. The 
interest was even heightened, and every one was 
eager to see who would next enter the literary arena. 
A young man arose. He was the pride of Dublin, his 
native city, and the reiterated cheerings that greeted 
him attested his popularity. His voice was full and 
sonorous—his periods turned with all the power and 
elegance of rhetorical‘art—and his gestures energetic 
though chaste, revealed through the folds of his flow- 
ing gown, the manly proportions of limbs that would 
have appeared with advantage under the longa toga 
of Cicero himself. _ His eloquence was of that irresist- 
ible kind, which, like a torrent, bears every thing 
before it. Each eye brightened—each face beamed 
as he proceeded, rising at every period, in height and 
brilliancy like the ascending rocket, till his oratory 
collecting all its force into a mighty effort, broke forth 
in conclusion, with loud detonation in one grand burs: 
of brightness. ‘The effect was electrical. Applause 
like thunder preclaimed his triumph as he sat down, 
and many a kerchief and scarf waved a, recognition 
« from friends. His victory was to be read in the fea- 
tures uf the audience—and in the smiles and gracious 
nods of the provost and professors. 

There was yet another speaker to be heard—but 
the interest jad in a great measure subsided: no one 
could be expected to equal the late brilliant display of 
talent, and the many friends of the young Irishman, 
secure in their success, were rather revolving in their 
minds the glowing sentences of their favourite, than 
thinking of the rival who was. to succeed him. The 
music had ceased, and there was a pause—a long, and 
anxious pause—for delay created anxiety. Moments 
passed. The people sat on the couches as so many 
statues. Still no one arose. The professors looked 
upon the band of students. The eyes of the assem- 
blage as of one man followed their glance, to single out 
from among the group, the last competitor. Aftef an 
interval a motion was noticed among the students, and 
& young man was seen rising. He was pale and thin, 








one of those emaciated devotees who offer up the oif 
of life at the shrine of science, and his dark, glossy 
hair gave a more sombre and death-like hue to his 
bloodless countenance. He wore not the collegiate 
gown, but was habited in a dress of dark gray, seem- 
ingly of coarse texture, and much worn. He rose 
under evident embarrassment, ard was not received 
with the same plaudits that encouraged his predeces- 
sors: for there was something so novel and unexpected 
in his appearance and dress that the spectators were 
struck with astonishment. He at length raised his 
brow to the gazing multitude, and a flush diffused 
itself over his features as he essayed to speak. His 
voice at first was low and tremulous, and seemed to 
struggle in his breast for utterance, but soon swelled 
out into a fullness and sweetness of sound that rivalled 
the melody of a fine-toned organ. The commencement 
of his oration was beautiful ; but it was the inanimate 
beauty of a statue. The nice and delicate management 
of the members were there—the harmony—the pro- 
portion—but life was wanting—that spirit which gives 
effect to the whole mass, and without which it is 
nothing. His gestures also were stiff and constrained 
—more like the involuntary motions of an automaton, 
than the light movements of animated existence. The 
true Promethean fire vame down at length from heaven, 
and the statue was animated—it lived—it breathed, 
and all around felt the spell of its influence. His 
gestures were then the very impulse—the embodied 
essence of the grand sentiments that he uttered. 

His eloquence was not ef that kind which boasted 
of pre-eminence in any one species of excellence, it 
embraced in a harmonious whole all that is rarest and 
best of the different kinds happily blended into one, 
like the mingled colours that form the light of day; 
and as his subject was one which afforded scope for the 
display of versatility of talent, he charmed his audi- 
ence at one time with the sweetness of his diction, 
again elevated them with the sublime, awed them 
with the grand and terrible, transported them with the 
beautiful creations of fancy, or amazed them with the 
opulence of his figures and the boidness of his imagery. 
There were no plaudits as he came to the periods and 
pauses of his oration, nor clapping of hands—no waving 
of scarfs—the body was passive, motionless, while the 
active mind, in all its intensity, caught every sentence 
—every word—every breath that was uttered. Ac- 
quiring confidence as he proceeded, the spirit of his 
address infused itself into his person ;. from his eyes 
gleamed a supernatnral brightness—a god-like "bet 
played around his lips, and the muscles of his slightly- 
fashioned limbs swelled out in full proportions, till it 
might be supposed that the soul of the speaker had 
burst its barriers and was gliding around the form it 
had animated. The ihterest of his oration was not 
only maintained—it was increased—every succeeding 
clause riveted the attention more, and the professors 
and auditors sat with brows upraised in wonder and 
astonishment, and lips parted in attention the most 
painful and intense. 

After he had held the minds of the assembly in a 
trance for nearly two hours, he drew to a close in all 
the transcendent power of his unrivalled eloguence— 
rushed from the stage and burst into tears. Intense 
interest had suspended their breathing—a loud inha- 
lation followed his conclusion—there was a death-like 
stillness—the people sat motionless—spell-bound with 
admiration, and silently looking into each other’s faces. 
A moment passed, and applause followed like the fall 
of an avalanche, which was redoubled again, and again, 
and again, till the very theatre seemed coming down 
beneath the thunder of their plaudits. 

The provost arose and with his hand repressed the 








‘noise—a few words passed between the professors— 


the young Englishman and Irishman gave each @ 


hand to the last speaker, and led him upon the stage, 
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while the secretary rose from his seat, and read from 
a paper which he held in his hand,“ To Arthur 
Browne, a young American, some time a sizer of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the provost and professors 
award the gould medal for superior excellence in 
Elocution.” 

As the young American stood supported by his two 
competitors, the provost put a chaplet of evergreens 
upon his head and attached to the breast of his coat 
the massy medal which he had so nobly won. There 
was something very interesting in seeing this represen- 
tative of one country honoured by the representatives 
of two others. The people knew not which to admire 
most, the talents of the young sizer, the generosity of 
his two rivals, or the candour of the judges who 
awarded the premium, and long and reiterated applause 
testified their satisfaction. 

True genius is of no sex, nor age, nor country. Its 
brightness, like that of the sun is common to all—all 
feel its genial light and heat and acknowledge the 
spell of its influence. Numbers crowded around the 
young foreigner, and many and warm were the con- 
gratulations he received. One person, above all the 
rest, appeared gratified at the success of the young 
sizer. Notwithstanding the crowd was immense, and 
the burden of a young lady on his arm, he pressed to 
the place where he stood, as he wrung in fervent 
congratulation the hand of the youth, the tears stood 
in his eyes. It was the amiable Monteith and his 
daughter. His heart was unutterably full as he wit- 
nessed the triumph of his former protegeé—the noble- 
hearted son of his deceased friend. Angeline Monteith 
possessed nothing of the hauteur and moroseness of her 
brother, but all her father’s cheerfulness and goodness 
of heart. She felt in the exercises of the day all that 
interest which they were calculated to excite in feel- 
ings naturally warm and enthusiastic. Years had 
passed since she had seen Arthur at Lauderdale, her 
father’s seat, a lively and interesting youth. In the 
meantime she had attained to womanhood and the 
perfection.of mental and corporeal graces. Her beauty 
and gracefulness made a very lively impression upon 
the heart of the young collegian, and his brilliant 
triumph awakened emotions in the breast of Angeline 
Monteith equally tender and intense. 

Without money to prosecute the study of any pro- 
fession, Arthur engaged himself as an usher in Trinity 
college, and during his leisure hours applied himself 
diligently to the study of law. While he was thus, 
through sedulous application, laying the foundation of 
future greatness, and advancing in the path of honour, 
young Monteith, who had’entered the university with 
him, under circumstances that afforded every facility 
for distinguishing himself, was not only permitting the 
spring time of his life to glide away without improve- 
ment, but was giving loose reign to youthful appetites 
and passions, that would hurry him into inevitable 
ruin. Shortly after he lost his inestimable father and 
was thus left without control—a ship on the sea of 
life without a rudder, amid storms and tempest. At 
this time Arthur addressed to Morton an afféctionate 
letter of condolence, indited in the kindest terms, mak- 
ing reference to the friendship of their departed parents 
and expressing a hope that the past might be forgotten 
and their former intercourse be renewed; but the 
churl, with feelings alike unsoftened by time or afflie- 
tion, returned his letter in a blank envelope. 

One grateful heart however appreciated the kind 
attention. Angeline was lively sensible of the respect 
which was shown to the memory of her deceased 
father, and felt emotions corresponding therewith for 
him who offered it. His increased salary enabled 
young Browne to accomplish a favourite object—the 
paying over to the university the full amount of board 
and professors’ fees, during the time he had received 
the bounty of his sizership. He also transmitted to 





a, 


Morton Monteith as executor of his father's last wi 
and testament, the sum total which his father had paid 
to the university on his account, with interest 
which was duly received and receipted for. He thus 
discharged what the loftiness of his mind would 
let him consider in the light of a gratuity, but a 
loan to be repaid with interest. a 

Lauderdale, the seat of the late Mr. Monteith, way 
about twenty miles from Dublin. Morton divided his 
time between this residence and the metropolis, shar 
with those, wild and dissolute like himself, the ding. 
pation both of town and country. Angeline, who wa 
thus either left to solitude, or thrown into com 
whose morals were but little suited to thé refi 
of female delicacy, left her paternal hall, and went » 
reside in Dublin with a maternal aunt. While here, 
she frequently saw the young American—admired the 
splendour of his genius—the nobleness of his mind, 
and was charmed with the liveliness of his 
Their tempers were congenial, their preference mutuf 
—friendship ripened into affection, and they wer 
married. In a prudential point of view it was no 
such a match as Angeline might have aspired w 
Her property and station gave her claims to a husbang 
more weulthy and elevated in life; but she preferred 
merit to riches, and domestic happiness to public splen. 
dour. for which she had a sufficient guarantee in his 
amiable and affectionate disposition. Morton wa 
indignant at his sister’s infamy, as he termed it, and 
wrote an insulting letter to Arthur, in which he ip 
formed him that not one pound of his father’s 
should pass as a dowry into the hands of a beggy, 
Arthur returned for reply, that his income was am 
suffieient for the support of a family; that although he 
did not need the money which had been bequeathed 
to his wife, he knew the rapacity of the hand in which 
it was lodged, betier than to permit it to remein 
where it was; that he had never begged of him ne 
any else; and that he doubted not the time wool 
come, when pride would have its fall, and crime i 
punishment, and he be glad to solicit charity at the 
hands of those whom he had treated with unmerited 
contumely. A suit was forthwith instituted for the 
recovery of Angeline’s furtune, and after all the obste 
cles had been thrown in the way which artifice and 
dishonesty could suggest, it was finally recovered. 

Time passed on, and merit and application had their 
reward. Arthur Browne was a graduate at law, and 
besides his duties in college, exercised the vicar 
generalship of Kildare, and practised in the courss 
an eminent barrister, being retained as counsel ia 
most of the principal cases. His good fortune increased. 
Abont this time the King’s professor of Greek i 
Trinity college died, having bequeathed to him a 
immense fortune, and recommended him as a succes 
to the chair of his professorship. His request wa 
complied with, as it was a selection which would have 
been made without such recommendation, and he wat 
accordingly installed in his office with all due i 
mality. 

Shortly after this he was elected a director of the 
bank of Ireland, also lecturer on civil law in th 
university; and to crown the whole, for his superiat 
abilities and eloquence, he was elected representative 
of the university in the house of Commons, where his 
influence was exerted to protect the rights of the sub 
ject against the encroachments of power and oppressit 
in a manner alike creditable to the head and te 
heart. 

As we have been endeavouring to sketch outfit 
our readers, something like a historical parallel, w 
shall stop to inquire what were the employment 
what the standing of Morton, while his early assoviale 
advanced in reputation, reaping laurels from the dit 
tinetion with which he filled so many important offices, 
and from the success with which he plead the caw 
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of justice and freedom in the councils of his adopted 
"Fireere was his only pursuit, sensual, degrading 

he pleasure of the chase—ihe brothel—the 
revelry of the wine-cup, and the dark, damning pollu- 
sae the gambling-house. From this his standing 
may be inferred. His’ base conduct had alienated all 
the respect and affection of the good—a respect and 
affection inspired by the recollection of his father's 
worth rather than his own merit; and the only esti- 
mation in which he was held was that of a “ good 
fellow,” among the dissolute, whose sympathies he 
would enjoy, until his reckless dissipation and lavish- 
ness should squander his estate. 

The syren song of luxury may for a time lull con- 
science to sleep, the fumes of vice obscure the light 
of truth, and the mind under the enchantment of sen- 
suality, roll on in its darkling course of crime without 
reference to its pristine honour, or a consciousness of 
the destruction which it is rapidly approaching; but 
at length the song will cease to charm, the light of 
truth flash across the soul, like the midnight lightning, 
revealing its darkness; the spell of enchantment be 
broken, and awaking conscience in all the pungency 
of bitter yet unavailing regret; in retrospect the dark- 
ening ruins of hopes, property, honour, virtue, health, 
and fame, strewed along the sere and blighted path of 
passion. 

Morton Monteith was alone, with countenunce pale 
and thoughtful. He sat in the recess of a window, 
resting his arm upon the ledge, and supporting his 
forehead with his hand. Despair was legibly traced 
on every lineament, and ever and anon a groan issued 
from his inmost bosom. From the window at which 
he was sitting, the grounds of Lauderdale and greater 
part of the estate were visible. These were the scenes 
of his youth—his happy youth. All the tender asso- 
ciations of early life were awakened, and the idea of 
parting from them for ever was painfully afflicting— 

especially when crime had created the necessity. His 
eye fell upon the distant vault that contained his 
parents’ remains. It was surrounded by willows, and 
their long pendent branches seemed to’ curtain it, as a 
holy spot, from intrusion. His thoughts were with the 
mother of his infancy, and his indulgent father, and he 
felt how cruel it was to barter the soil which contain- 
ed their bones, nay, the bones themselves, to an un- 
feeling stranger, abandoning them even to the sacri- 
legious plough. All their kindness—alhis ingratitude 
—all his profligacy and unworthiness passed in dark 
array through his mind; his breast heaved and the 
large drops, like rain, rolled down his cheeks. Gaming 
and extravagance had reduced him to poverty, and he 
only waited to receive from his patrimony about to be 
sold, what might remain after foreclosing a mortgage 
which he had given upon it, before he would bid 
adieu for ever to the land of his nativity, and hasten 
to the continent, a fugitive from justice and the vio- 
lated laws of his country. For some time previous, 
he had forged a note upon a merchant of Dublin, for 
a large amount, which was discounted in the bank, 
the time of which was about expiring ; so that his de- 
tection was certaiz and inevitable. The following 
day Lauderdale with all its appurtenances was sold, 
and all that remained to its former opulent proprietor 
was a few pounds, with which he hastened to depart 
from a country endeared to him by so many ties, and 
hasten a self-exiled wanderer into an unknown land. 

It was late in the evening of a day in Autumn that 
a cabrielet containing,a gentleman and servant.was 
seen whirling along in the rvad that leads to Dundalk, 
a sea-port on the Irish sea. A heavy trunk bound 
behind indicated that they were travellers, and the 
appearance of the hurse, covered as he was with sweat 
and fyam, gave some idea of the distance and rapidity 
of their meee The servant held the reins, and as 

gE 





the whip smacked and the vehicle rolled along upon 
the level road, bore himself proudly, and seemed 
entirely taken up with the fine manner in which he 
discharged the duties of his important office; but his 
master appeared less at ease. A wild and haggard 
expression at times excited his pale and melancholy 
features, restlessness and anxiety appeared in his mo- 
tions, he turned his eye back upon the road as if look- 
ing for some one, and chiding the driver for their 
slowness of speed, relapsed again into gloom. At 
length two horsemen appeared at a distance riding at 
full gallop. The gentleman in the cabriolet turned 
pale. He seized the reins in his hands, and applied 
the whip to the back and loins of the poor jaded horse, 
as if life itself depended upon his speed. The noble 
animal exerting all his powers darted forward, and the 
carriage proceeded with a velocity that far surpassed 
their former course. The horsemen appeared to urge 
their coursers to redoubled swiftness—they were evi- 
denily in pursuit, and were gaining upon the cabriolet. 

The suspense was awful. The sweat poured like 
rain from the sides and fetlocks of their trorse, yet still 
the generous animal, urged by the driver's lash, and 
by the prickings of his master’s knife in the back, 
hurried them along with accelerated velocity. The 
horsemen appeared to be gaining upon them every 
moment, and hope began to desert the two travellers 
as their animal faltered and Dundalk was still two 
miles distant. The darkness which now drew on 
favoured them, and the cabriolet struck into a private 
way, while their pursuers following the main road 
were svon lost to view. The carriage soon stopped 
at one of the most obscure inns in Dundalk, but no 
sooner had the spirited animal reached the destined 
place, than he fell down in his harness dead. His 
owner shvok his head—his forebodings were melan- 
choly, and leaving his servant to,take care of his bug- 
gage, rushed into the inn, and desired to be shown to 
bed 

Scarcely had he lain down when the landlord came 
into his room, and informed him that two gentlemen 
were below who wished to see him. He desired him 
to inform them that he would presently be down. He 
arose and dressed himself and examined the height of 
the room. A leap from the window would have en- 
dangered life, and there was no other way of escape. 
He was undecided what to do, when he heard the 
sound of feet approaching his chamber. As the door 
opened he sunk back exhausted into a chair, retaining 
sufficient consciousness to notice that two, strangers 
entered the room, one of whom held i his hand a 
paper, the other acandle. Recovering himself a little 
he said to the meu who had entered the room so un- 
ceremoniously,“[ am your prisoner; you need not 
read your warrant ; for God's sake do not injure me, 
I will go with you.” 

“You need not fear injury at the hands of Arthu* 
Browne, though you have merited it. In the distant 
wilds of America we first met, and injury and insult 
were the greeting you gave me. Nor was your treat- 
meut kinder while I was under the protection of your 
father at college; I was made to feel the obligation of 
every mouthful I ate. What has been your conduct 
since? Have you not aimed at lessening my influence 
ard adding insult to insult? Yet, for the sake of your 
deeeaved father, and"your inestimable sister, my wife, 
| ireely forgive you all the injuries you have done me. 
The giver of all good has prospered me beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. The ‘ beggar’ has not yet 
expended a pound of your sister’s dowry—principal or 
interest. Here is the deed of Lauderdale purchased 
with it—the note also forged by you, which my con- 
nexion with the bank has enabled me to lift without 
the fraud becoming known, and I here tender you a 
check for the balance as cheerfully, as you surrendered 
it reluctantly. Return with us therefore to the estate 
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of yourfather, and the embraces of your sister, and 

profiting by the experience of the past, be guided by 

prudence and virtue for the future.” 

The generous speaker ceased, and Morton Monteith 
and Arthur Browne were locked in each other's 
embraces. 

In conclusion, I would remind my readers that the 
principal incidents here are real, and inculcate the 
divine command, “ Love your enemies, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them who despitefully 
use you and persecute you.” 

— 
CEREMONIOUS BAPTISM. 

THE MANNER OF CHRISTENING THE CHILD OF THE 
LADY CECIL, WIFE TO JOHN MARQUESS OF BADEN, 
TO WHICH CHILD QUEEN ELIZABETH WAS SPONSOR. 
SEPTEMBER 30TH, 1565. 

“Tue back part of the stalles in the royal chapel at 
Westminster, wherein the gentlemen of the chapel do 
sing, was hung with rich tapestry, representing the 
twelve months, and the front of the said stalles was 
also covered with rich arras. The upper part of the 
chapel, from the table to the stalles, was hung with 
cloth of gold, and on the south side was a rich travers 
for the queen. : 

“The communion table was richly furnished with 
plate and jewels; namely, a fountain and basin of 
mother of pearl; a basin and fountain gilt, rayled with 
gold; a rich basin garnished with precious stones and 
pearls ; a ship, or ark, garnished with precious stones ; 
two great leires, garnished with stones and pearls; a 
bird of agate enriched with precious stones; a cup 
of agate; a bowl of coral, garnished with pearls; a 
bowl of crystal, decked with pearls; two candle- 
sticks of crystal; two ships of mother of pearl; two 
pair of candlesticks of gold, with lights of virgin wax, 
and a crosse. Over the said table, on the wall, upon 
cloth of gold, was fastened a front of rich cloth of gold, 
set with pelicans. There was let down from the roof 
of the chapel, ten candlesticks of silver, gilt, with great 
chains, each containing three great wax lights. Over 
the aforesaid table was set, on a shelf as high as the 
window, twenty-one candlesticks of gold and silver, 
double gilt. On the north side of the quire, between 
the organ and the upper window, stood seventeen 
candlesticks, double gilt; and on the tops of the stalles 
were fastened candlesticks ; so that the lights set were 
eighty-three. ‘There was made, at the upper ends of 
the’stalles athwart the chapel, a rail, which was co- 
vered with eloth of gold, which rail was kept by Bra- 
henbury and Morton, gentlemen ushers. In the upper 
part of said chapel, before the table of administration, 
against the travers there Was set upon a great monnt, 
a font of silver, gilt; the insid@ covered with linen 
cloth, and the outside with rich tapestry. The steps 
to the font, and all the upper part of the chapel, was 
laid with carpets. The chapel and all things thus 
ready and well furnished, the child was brought from 
Bedford-house, in this m>uner—First, the gentlemen 
of the marquess of Baden, then a gentleman-usher 
before the child, bare-headed; then the child, borne 
by Frow, Bridget, in a white satin frock, with a kirtle 
of gloth of silver, assisted by Sir Roger Manners, and 
Sir Henry Ratciitfe; the train’ borne by Lady Fits 
william; the child covered with a rich mantle, and 
face-cloth. After the child went 4livers ladies, and 
certain of the maidens, all in white kirtles of rich cloth 
of silver, on their heads cauls of gold, with circlets of 
pearls. In this order they proceeded to the court, 
where in the hall, all along, stood the queen's guards, 
with staves, and torches in their hands unlighted ; and 
at the hall door the lord chamberlain met the child, 
and brought it into the chapel, and so into the vestry, 
and there remained. ‘ When the queen's majesty had 
intelligence thereof, she came to her great closet, in 





———. 

like manner as she doth on festival days, the 

of arms, wearing their coats of arms, before her: 

about her majesty was borne six tapers by six oo 

men. The Lord Herbert, of Cardiffe, bore the 

and the Lady Margaret Clifford, the train, assisted 

the lord chamberlain. She being come to the ¢ » 

service was begun by the gentlemen of 

the cornets. —_ ¥: ae 
“ When service was done, the queen ca 

the chapel, and went to her nae sae and discal 

till the font was hallowed, by the bishops of Canter. 


bury, London, Salisbury, and Oxford. Then the child . 


was brought, and delivered to the Lady Howard, of 
Effingham, assisted by the earl of Ormond, and the two 
gentlemen before named, for it was very heavy, by 
reason of the jewels and rich attire. Then the queen 
came forth of her traverse, and went to the font to be 
surety, or godmother, where there stood the bishop of 
London, who in a white rochette of cambrick, did 
execute; the other bishops standing by in their oni. 
nary apparel, together with the archbishop of Canter 
bury, and the duke of Norfelk, who were sureties op 
godfathers. When the bishop came to the name, the 
queen named the child Ed wardus Fortunatus, and when 
the child was baptized the queen went to her traveng 
until water was brought, and the Lady Howard de 
livered the child to the aforesaid Bridget, who returned 
with it into the traverse in the vestry. 

“The gentlemen ushers, Mr. Light and Mr. Tyrrel, 
come with water for the queen to wash, having m 
ceived it of the serjeant of Ewery, and delivered th 
towel to the marquess of Northampton, the basin » 
the earl of Leicester, the Lord Clinton took the 
and the earl of Sussex held the under basin. Toth 
archbishop of Canterbury and the duke of Norfolk, 
Dr. Thomas Berger held the towel, Sir Thomas Bagnal 
gave the water. Then was brought to the queen ¢ 
voyde of spices, in a great plate, covered by the Lew 
Hunsden, and Sir Robert Rick; Sir Henry Sitiney, \ 
lord president of Wa!'es, brought the cup of speeras 
To the other two gossips the voyde was brought 
gentlemen pensioners. Then the child was brought 
forth to the queen, and then there was brought forth 
to her majesty a cupboard of plate, borne by diver 
knights, and gentlemen pensioners, which her majesty 
gave to the said child. Then the archbishop’s git 
was brought forth by his steward, being a great stané 
ing cnp, silver, double gilt. Then the duke of No 
folk’s gift, being a cup of gold, with a cover, in 
an hundred pounds, which was brought and ale 
Mr. Tympeline, his comptroller. Then the que 
went from chapel, in manner as she came to the same; 
and at the top of the stairs, as she went up from the 
chapel, the marquess of Baden stood, and gave be 
majesty and the others thanks, for their pains and grett 
gifts. Then the child was carried home, in manner® 
it was brought, with great number of torches lighted, 
carried by the guard, and the marquess’s own me 
two and’ two; for then it was within night. And the 
gifis were carried before the child by the pera 
aforesaid—first, the duke’s, then the archbishop’s, then 
the queen’s, and lastly the child—and so ended this 
ceremony.”—De Rebus Anglicanis Opuscula Vana. 


SS 


A man should live in the world like a true citizen; 
he may be allowed to have a preference to the pate 
cular quarter, or square, or even alley, in whieh te 
lives ; but he should have a generous sympathy for the 
welfare of the whole; and if, in his rambles through 
this great city, the world, he chances to meet a mal 
of a different habit, language, or complexion, from his 
own, still he is a fellow creature, a short sojourner it 
common with himself; subject to the same wants, i® 
firmities, and necessities ; and one who has a 
elaim on him for his charity, comfort, and relief. 
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POETICAL ANTHOLOGIA. 


Apvice from @ matron to a young lady, concerning 
wedlock. 
Ere you read this, you will suppose, 
That some new-listed lover, 
Thro’ means of poetry hath chose 
His passion to discover. 


No, fair one; I'm a matron grave, 
Whom time and care have wasted ; 
Who would thy youth from sorrows saVe, 
Which I’ve in Wediock tasted. 


Thy tender air, thy cheerful mien, 
Thy temper so alluring, 

Thy form for conquest well design’d, 
Give torments past enduring : 


And lovers, full of hopes and fears, 
Surround thy beauties daily, 

Whilst yet regardless of their cares, 
Thy moments pass on gaily. 


Then pass them, charmer, gailyer on, 
A maiden whilst you tarry; 

For troth, your golden days are gone, 
The moment that you marry. 


In courtship we are all divine, 
And vows and prayers pursue us; 
Darts, flames, and tears adorn our shrine, 
And artfully men‘woo us. 


Then who'd the darling power forego, 
Which ignorance has giv’n? 

To ease them of their pain and wo, 
Must we resign our heav'n? 


No, marriage lets the vizier fall, 
Then cease they to adore us: 

The goddess shrinks to housewife Moll, 
And they reign tyrants o’er us. 


Then let no man impression make, 
Upon thy heart so tender, 

Nor play the fool for pity’s sake, 
Thy quiet to surrender. 


Lead apes in hell! there’s no such thing! 
Those tales are made to fvol us; 
Though there we'd better hold a string, 
Than here let monkies rule us. 
Impromptu to a young lady, who, when her lover 
appeared dull and musing, tapped him with her fan, 
saying—*“ A penny for your thoughts.” 


You bid a penny for my thoughts: 
I will unfold them fairly— 

I think you are a charming lass, 
And know I love you dearly. 


I think you have a form and mind 
In every part complete : 

And think your breast was ne’er design’d 
To harbour foul deceit : 


I think you temp'rate, chaste, and true, 
Mild, cleanly and discreet-— 

And think such virtues meet in you, 
Would make e’en bondage sweet. 


Virtue is beauty. But when charms of mind, 

With elegance of outward form are join’d— 

When youth makes such bright objects still more 
bright— 

And fortune sets them in the strongest light, 





"Tis all below of heav'n we.may view, ‘e 
And all but adoration is your due.— Young. 


The love of praise, howe’er conceal’d by art, 

Glows more of less, and reigns in ev’ry heart-— 

The proud, to gain it, toils on toil endure, 

The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 

O’er globes and sceptres, now on thrones it swells, 
Now trims the lamp in midnight cottage cells —Idem. 
Nothing exceeds in ridicule, no doubt, 

A fool in fashion, but a fool that’s out. 

Tho’ wrong the mode, comply. More sense is shown, 
In wearing others’ follies than your own. 

If whats out of fashion, most you prize, 

Methinks you should endeavour to be wise-—Idem- 
Few to good breeding make a just pretence— 

And breeding is the blossom of good sense. 

The best result of an accomplish’d mind, 

With outward grace—the body’s virtue join'd.—Idem 


What though wit tickles, tickling is unsafe, 
If still ’tis painful while it makes us laugh. 
Who, for the poor renowp of being smart, 
Would plant a sting within a brother's heart? 
Parts may be prais’d—good nature is ador’d— 
Then draw your wit as seldom as your sword—~? 
And never on the weak—or you'll appear, 
As there no hero, no great genius here. 
As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 
So wit is by politeness sharpest set. 
Their want of edge by their offence is seen, 
Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 
The fame men give is for the joy they find: 
Dull is the jester, when the joke’s unkind. —Jdem. 
M. C. 
_—_—— , 
WHAT IS THE HEART? 
BY H. C. DEAKIN, ESQ. 
Waar is the Heart?—A page, whereon 
Passsion with pride’s engraven, 
Charr'd like the very thunder-stone, 
By flame, by fire from Heaven! 


What is the Heart ?—An ocean black, 
Whose dark waves foam and toil, 

Before life’s sultry whirlwind track,; 
A conquest and a spoil! 


, What is the Heart?—A cemetery 

Of withered Lopes, strong fears) 
Anger and hate—the orat'zy 

Of anything but prayers! . 
Alas! alas! unsealthe tomb, 

Where buried dust lies spread, 
Unlock the-earth’s voracious womb, 

Womb! which by Death is fed. 


Dread cannibal! she but devours 
Wretches who strive in vain, 
To chain the never pausing hours, 

' \ Be lords o’er life’s domain. 


Dread cannibal! she slakes her thirst 
With her own children’s blood, 
And the poor offspring she has nurst, 

Eats for her daily food! 


Unseal the tomb! What wilt thou see 
To pamper love or pride? 

A cold, dust-mantled cemetery! 
Oblivion’s stagnant tide! 

Thou Heart! behold thy throne of state, 
Thy lordly hopes—thy trust. 

Lo! what will be thy future fate ?— 
King o’er a realm of Dust! 
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MINERALOGY. 


ACIDIFEROUS EARTHY MINERALS. 


Lime, which enters into the composition of so many 
minerals, has never been found in a simple or uncom- 
bined state; but its combinations with the different 
acids, which are nearly free from any other admixture, 
are very characteristic; and form, of themselves, a 
distinct genus, called the Calcareous genus. Jn Lime- 
stone and Marble it is united with carbunic acid, com- 
monly known by the name of fixed air; because, though 
when pure and unconfined, it is gas or air, it enters 
into the composition of solid substances. When Lime- 
stone, or Marble, is burnt, this acid expands and eva- 
porates, and the stone becomes pure, or quick Lime. 
Like most other minerals, carbonate of Lime, in its 
purest state, is crystallized, colourless, and transparent; 

17 and is then called Calcspar 
(Fig. 17), The lead mines of 

Derbyshire and Staffordshire 

and the Dufton mines in the 

north of England, have long 

been celebrated for the beauti- 

fal specimens which they afford 

of this mineral: and especially 

for their rare crystallizations, 

which are often extremely complex, though small. 
The yrimary and most simple form of Calcspar, is an 
ob:use rhomboid, which, however, seldom occurs ; but 
the crystals derived from it are very numerous, and 
many of them abundant: they are combinations of the 
planes of rhomboids, both acute and obtuse, of six-sided 
prisms, and of dodecahedrons ;—not such dodecahe- 
drons as those of Garnet, but having twelve triangular 
faces, forming a kind of double pyramid. Very fine 
groupes of six-sided prisms are brought from the mines 
in the Hartz forest, having 

their terminations white and 

opaque The figure com- 

munly called dog’s-tooth erys- 

tal (Fig. 18,) is a pyramidal 

dodecahedron ; the alternate 

edges being sometimes re- 

placed by narrow planes, 

which, if extended uninter- 

ruptedly, would form an 

acute rhomboid: those from 

Derbyshire are frequently of a Topaz colour. This 
mineral possesses in a high degree, the remarkable 
property of double refraction: place a transparent frag- 
ment on @black line, or any painted or writien word, 
and it will appear as if written or printed twice (Fig. 
19 ;) and by moving the frag- 

Tent, the two images will 

appear to move till they coin- 

cide—Asome what crystalline 

structure may be observed in 

Marble ; some kinds of which 

abound in petrifactions of 

shells, and other organic bo- 

dies. Chalk is carbonate of 

Lime in an earthy form and, 

if burnt, would afford Lime equally with Lime-stone 
or Marble. Another property which characterizes the 
minerals of this family, and is peculiar, more or less, 
to all carbonates, is that of effervescing when dissolved 
in any strong acid. In order to observe this, you need 
only touch the specimen with a small drop of nitrie, 
or muriatic acid, and the effect will be easily per 

ceived. 

In this investigation of calcareons minerals, we 
cannot omit to bestow a few observations on the cele- 
brated petrifying springs of Matlock, and deprive them 
of the renown they have acquired hy the magical 
power ascribed to them. The water, flowing through 
Limestone rocks, is impregnated with Calcareous 





es, 
matter, intermixed with CLay, which, on e posure 
the air, is deposited from it; hence it ine an — 


tation on stones, twigs, moss, shells, or any other objec, 


called Caletuf. 


over which the springs trickle: this is 
or Tufa. 


oo 
CALORIC. 


Ca onic, or elementary fire, is the name now ¢} 
by chemists to that element QF property which com. 
bined with various hodies, produces the Sensation of 
heat while it is passing from one body to another. 

This substance appears to pervade the whole system, 
of nature. There are six different sources from whence 
caloric may be procured. 

It may be procured by combustion, in which process 
the oxygen gas of the atmosphere is decomposed, 
caloric, one of its component parts, set at liberty 
friction or the rubbing of two substances against exch 
other—by percussion, as the striking of steel against, 
piece of flint—by the mizture of two or more substances; 
as when sulphuric acid is poured upon water or mag. 
nesia—by electricity and galvanism; the discharge of 
an electric or galvanic battery will produce a mor 
intense degree of heat than any other means whatever, 
But the principal, and probably the original source of 
caloric is the sun, which furnishes the earth with g 
regular supply for the support and nourishment of the 
animal and vegetable tribes. From this source it moves 
at the rate of 195,000 miles in a second of time; for, 
it has been already stated, that the sun sends forth rays 
of heat which are distinct from those which produce 
illumination,and which accompany them in their coune 
through the etherial regions. Caloric is the cause of 
fluidity, in all substances which are capable of becom 
ing fluid.—A certain portion, or dose of it, reduces ¢ 
solid body to the state of an incompressible fluid; « 
larger portion brings it to the state of an aeriform g 
gaseous fluid. Thus a certain portion of caloric reduces 
ice to a state of water ; a larger portion converts it inp 
steam or vapour. There is reason to believe, that the 
hardest rocks, the densest metals, and every solid sb 
stance on the face of the earth, might be converted inp 
a fluid, and even into a gas, were they submitied 
the action of a very high temperature. This substance 
is called sensible caloric, when it produces the sens 
tion of heat; and latent caloric, when it forms an inser 
sible part of the substance of bodies. 

All bodies are, in a greater or less degree, conductors 
of caloric. Metals and liquids are good conductona 
heat; but silk, cotion, wool, wood, &c., are bad co» 
ductors. 

For example, if we pnt a short poker into the fir 
at one end, it will soon become hot at the other; bat 
this will not happen with a piece ef wood of the same 
length, and under the same circumstances. A permet 
with a silken purse, containing metal coin, may stand 
so near the fire, as to make the metal too hot to touch, 
though the temperature of the purse will apparently 
be scarcely altered. If a hand be put upon a hot body, 
part of the caloric leaves the hot body and enters the 
hand, producing the sensation of heat. On the cou 
trary, if the hand be put on a cold body, as a pieced 
iron, or another colder hand, part of the caloric cor” 
tained in the hand, leaves it to unite with the colder 
body, producing the sensation of cold. In short calorie 
is diffused throughout all bodies, and enters into evey 
Operation in nature ; and, were it not for the influent 
of this subtile fluid, there is reason to believe that the 
whole matter of the universe would be condensed il 
a gid mass.— Dick's Christian Philosopher. 

a 


To relieve the oppressed, is the most glorious actt® 
man is capable of; it is in some measure doing the 
business of God and Providence. 
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THE SUICIDE. 


BY MIis8sS CAROLINE MESBEUM. 


«Tarr, there it is again, Phelim, honey! wake wid 
wake, I say, out o’ the ugly big sleep that you're 
jn. Och machree! and is'nt it some evil that’s lourin’ 
upon us! there's the cratur of a dog howlin; under 
the window again, for the third night, he is—stop your 
big noise, Phelim, I say—och! for your son, that's far 
over the water, and did I not hear his voice outside, 
calling me, ‘Mother—mother,’ when I laid awake by 
myself, and every human being was still around me?” 
“The divil burn ye, Mat Dogherty! let me alone, and 
pull the boat up yourself,” growled out Phelim, in a 
dream, and then went snoring away again. The 
poor woman was, indeed, in a sad state of mind; she 
had been awake, hour after hour, silently weeping and 
thinking of her favourite son, who had gone to sea 
some two years since, in order to escape punishment for 
setting fire toa barn He was her first-born, her best 
beloved—he had his dead father’s curling hair, his 
careless wild look all over, and, I am sorry to say, he 
inherited his passionate, ungovernable temper. How 
proud Tim’s mother might have been of him, if he had 
been as good as he was handsome!—how many a 
heart-ache it would have spared her. 

Two days before Tim went away, there was a wed- 
ding in the neighbourhvod, to which he was invited, 
and his favourite lassie, the soft-eyed Ellie Gerald, 
was there; this young creature was very#preity, very 
gentle, and had a kind ‘word in her sweet mouth for 
every one. Tim had fancied himself her lover before, 
but this evening he was all bewildered, all los¢ in 
love. If any one but himself asked her to dance, he 
wished them any where but present; and if she 
laughed with her partners, he was ready to die with 
jealousy; finally, he made himself so ridiculous that 
Ellie was distressed, and the tears were just starting 
into her eyes, when her brother came and took her 
away. Tim could have kiiled him! and he let him 
know as much, whereupon Gerald sent Tim a gentle 
remembrance with his shilelah, and Tim gave Gerald 
the “mother of a bateing.” So poor Ellie told him, 
that, “afier all his sofi spaking, he could not be loving 
her at all at all, to use the brother of herself in that 
dirty manner, and she'd never, never forgive him for 
that same bad-hearted action ;” and then were her 
eyes streaming with tears all the time. Tim could 
hardly bear this—he was half mad! 

Going home that night he and some other young 
men, with more whiskey than malice in their heads, 
set fire to an empty barn. ‘They were surprised, pur- 
sued, and all taken, except Tim, who got safe tw his 
father’s house; but very little chance he had of es- 
caping detection: his mind was consequently on the 
rack, and that, juined to his father-in-law’s reproaches, 
determined him to go off to sea; accordingly, with a 
few “dacent” things, (as he called them) and a pair 
of new “ brogues,” which he carried, for fear of their 
being worn out, he set off for the nearest seaport, 
which was cork. It. was very warm, and Tim Dolan 
thought he could travel best by the coul light of the 
moon, which rose at an early hour. 

So he kissed all the little ones, bade his mother 
good-by, in a laughing way, and went out of the house 
singing, “I’m on the sea—I’m on the sea,” just to 
cheer her spirits, but when he got a little way from 
home he burst into an agony of tears, and prayed God 
to bless them all. 

Going along a retired lane, Tim Dulan, to his great 





surprise, and greater joy, overtook Ellie Gerald, who 
happened to be journeying the same way—perhaps to 
feich buttermilk. 

“ Good evening, Ellie Gerald,” said Tim. 

“Sure, and it is’nt‘a good one for me to be met by 
yourself, Tim Dolan.” 

“Oh! I'm sure, Ellie, good and kind tempered as 
ye are, ye'll furgive me when I’m tellin’ ye all—you 
don’t know what a divil there was in my heart that 
evening: fait! an’ is’nt myself that’s sorry for it?” 

“Well, Tim, if ye repent of your bad actions, ye 
can do no more, and if ye don’t quit your evil ways, 

not that it’s any thing to me you know,) but bad will 
come of ye.” 

“Och! and won't I try?” said Tim; and added he, 
after a pause, “ you'll be telling Gerald that I’m sorry 
for his black eye, and wish I had half a dozen of ‘em 
myself instead of him. I hope he’ll be partin’ good 
friends with me ; and then there’s your dear little self, 
for all the world like a star of a dark night in my 
heart,—shall I ever be thinking of any one else, while 
ever Tim’s alive? Oh, no! Ellie Gerald, it’s the only 
thing I ll be grieved about, when I’m riding on the big 
sea !” 

“Sure! ian’ Tim Dolan, but you're not going 
away ?” 

“ Fait an’ I am.” 

“ What! away from your mother’s?” 

“Och! and hav’nt I tould you so?” 

“Oh! Tim, Tim, and you were not after being the 
friendly person to come and bid us good-by ?” 

“ Divil burn me if I could, for the sow! of me?” 

Just then there was a drop fell on Ellie’s hand, but 
it was not the rain—no, it was not the rain: here- 
upon Tim, who, though in love, was not quite blind, 
asked and obtained an entire forgiveness for all his 
bad behaviour. He went farther; he sounded the 
depths of her innocent heart, and found that there was 
still a promieed harbour for him if fate piloted him 
safely back to it. At last they parted—oh, the sor- 
row mingled with hope!—vh, the tears mingled with 


endearments !—oh, the promises !—oh, the kind wordae" 


of consolation spoken while each heart/was inwardly 
sinking! 
* * * * 7 * 

It was Christmas evel Phelim Dennison and his 
family were sittingybyoa bright fire; the hearth was 
swept clean; the little noisy ones in bed, and the 
eldest girl was helping her mother to prepare the 
supper, whith consisted to-night (for a treat!) of 
rashers of bacon and potatoes. All was ‘comfortable 
withimdoors, barring the cold which came through 
some broken panes in the window,) and all was wild 
warfare without ; the leafless trees were dashed with 
violence against each other, and the wind whistled 
drearily, whew, wh—e—w through the key-hule. 

“Och! for the poor craturs that are out on this cold 
night!” said Phelim. 

“ Mother, I'm could,” answered a sweet, mournful 
voice, like an echo. They all looked at each other; 
their lips were perfectly white, and there was a dread- 
ful silence. “Mother, I'm cuuld!” gaid the same 
sweet vaice again. 

“’Tis Tim!—'tis Tim!—he’s playing with us, and. 
he’s come home from the sea!” exclaimed Phelim’s 
wife, clapping her hands, and her eyes rolling like @ 
mad woman. In a moment she rushed to the door, 
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and out, out in all the sleet and darkness! “ Wife !— 
Darlint !—Where are ye?” said Phelim, mournfully; 
and groping his way among the pigs, wooden tubs, 
and straw, he followed her out. He fotnd her at some 
distance from the house, extended on the ground, in a 
fit; it was as much as Phelim could do to carry his 
helpless burden home. 

He entered the cottage, which was all in darkness ; 
the wood-fire and candle were soon out; and the chil- 
dren up stairs all crying together, “Come back, mo- 
ther, dear—Oh, father—father! Och! hone! and 
what will we do!” Phelim struck a light, the eldest 
girl relighted the fire, and the poor mother, though pale 
and wet, was, afier a time, restored. Then they all 
had some whiskey, (honest Phelim prescriber,) which 
set them to sleep, and helped them to forget their 
fright. 

The next day, (which was Christmas) Phelim had 
enough to do in turning the beef which was roasting 
before the fire. His wife was up to her elbows in 
dongh, and the little ones were playing dinners with 
the apple rind. 

“Whatever you say,” 
can’t help having a dread on my mind of some trouble 
that’s about to come on us: that strange cratur of a 
dog. does'nt come howling under the window for 
nothin’ ; and last night 1 tied him up myself; no dog 
could have broken that rope: besides, what for does 
the poor worried thing forsake his warm wooden-house 
on the sheltered side of the cottage for the bleak front, 
where the wind cuts over the hills enough to blind 
one. 
poor Tim!—and don’t the poor thing get thin and be- 
diveled?—look at our dog’s bones, Phelim ; look at his 
humble sneakin’ way since he has been so worried at 
nights. Och! and wont! go to the priest myself, and 
ask his advice and blessin’?” 

“ Dont’t let us talk any more about it before the 
childers, jewel!” said Phelim, softly, while he gave an | 
anxious look at them. 

“ Fait, an’ we won't though,” said his wife; and so 
they dropped the subject. 

The dinner was almost done; some of the young | 
ones were told to put away their tin plates and pieces 
of broken china; some were sent to look for Micky 
and Jane. 

“Sure they’re having a long preachment to-day. 
Ah! Phelim, I wish you and I could go; but won't 
we when the children are grown up out of the way? 
It’s a blessed thing to be hearing the Lord’s word of a 

. ‘Hark! I hear the people coming from 
* church now.” Wes! nearer and nearer came the 
sound of many feet: Phelim looked through the win- 
dow ; sure enough there wasia crowd! all talking and 
running towards the cottage. "When they got close to 
the door there was among them @ suppressed murmur- 
ing sound. Phelim asked what was the matter, but 

no one cared to speak out. 

‘Mrs. Dennison sat on a low stool with tlie baby in 
her lap:'it was falling— she did not know it—but 
Jane caught the poor little thing, and it was not hurt. 
She remained sitting, still and pale, while her heart 
quivered like lacerated flesh from hearing words of 
agony such as these: —“ Body found—man hung him- 
self—quite cold—he was a sailor—an inquest had 
been held—body reco:nized, and—it was Tim Dolan!” 
The men who bore the cold corpse had been hidden 
from her sight before; but now the dreadful tidings 
had been told—they opened a lane among them, and 
the body of her son, in all the pale horror of death, 
blasted the sight of his mother! She fixed her eyes on 
him as if they would start from her head. “At last,” 
she said, and then clasped the open collar of his shirt 
on each side; and there she held in silence, looking 
into his face in all the sternness of despair, while the 


began Mrs. Dennison, “I | 


Och! an’ if | had but the wafer of a letter from | 


es 
her away!” but none dared to do so; and : 
“Come to your wife, Phelim Dennison, ot chee 
breaking her heart!” - 

The body was dressed in rough trowsers, a bj 
checked shirt, open at the neck, round which, oh, hon 
ror! was a blue livid mark! He was without s 
and without a hat, and the long curls, which sailor 
are so fond of, hung over the person’s arm who su 
ported the helpless head. He “as not much altered 
—only a little taller and browner, except just abovg 
the brows, which had been protected from the sun, 
and was as fair as a woman’s. 

There was a dreadful silence in Phelim’s cot 
Although Tim had been dead some hours, the poor 
mother insisted on his being put into a warmed 
while she continually rubbed his chest, and often kis. 
ed his cold lips. Sometimes she would look closely at 
the livid mark round his neck, and then rub it sofily, 
while her brows were drawn together, and “Oh! oh? 
she groaned, as if in extreme bodily pain. 

Presently Phelim came into the room. « Hush! 
hush! you’ll be wakin’ him,” she said. « Ob! my 
wife! my Mary! come to your children, and don’t 
break my heart!” She put her hand to her head, a 
if recollecting herself, and then went on rubbing agaj 

One of the elder girls now brought the child to her, 
but she took no notice, and the litile ‘hing was fret. 
ting and eagerly sucking its fingers. “Oh, mother! 
give the poor baby a drop!” said Jane, while the child 
| leaned forward, and fell on the wretched mother's 
| neck. At last she gently took it, and gave it nourish 
ment. A neighbour drew her from the room, and 
| when they laid the body out, the hard stiff limbs were 
| not supple and straight, or, said the old women, he 
| would por ae a very pretty corpse. It was not 
| till the eartHtattled upon the coffin, with that pecu- 

liar hollow sound, that Mrs. Dennison shed tears, and 
| then her heart was softer ; but never—never afler, did 
the poor family forget that dreadful day. 

The priest, who came with Tim's body, gave Phe 
lim a letter, which was found in his unfortunate son 
in-law’s pocket. It was thus :— 

“When you receive this, my sorrow will be over 
I am going to die, mother—which I had better do 
than live to be a disgrace to you all. I have murder. 
ed a man! and I deserve death, but not by the hand 
of a common hangman; yet—I will die. Yesterday 
evening, I came and saw you—my dear little sister— 
my father, all of you. I looked through the window, 
the children were saying their prayers, before they 
went to bed. Mother, did they pray for me? I lie 
tened, oh! earnestly!—but I could not hear. Present 
ly the dear little ones kissed you!—here, here was & 
sight to break my heart! I think I wept, but I scarce 
ly remember. Mother, I never saw that last baby of 
your’s before—it is a sweet little creature! Howl 
longed to come in—you had a comfortable fige—I was 
cold, and I told you so, mother—but I could not, never 
—oh, no, no! not J—a murderer—not to bring a cume 
on your little cottage. I had even then more than! 
deserved, the sight of you all, innocent and comfortable 
as you were. 

“ Mother, the manI killed was a villain—to me and 
to others. He—he whipped mre like a dog—the 
marks of disgrace are on my back now! don’t let any 
one see them when I am iaid out; but I don’t mind 
you, my moiher—oh ! did he not deserve death? The 
heartless man! yes; when I could not help myself, 
could not strike him dead—dead to the earth—he la- 
cerated my flesh, while others stood looking on and 
jeering—oh, mother! jeering this for a free born Irish 
man serving his king! no—I could not bear it! 

“So we met on shore—it was in a lonely place we 
fought—fair, mother; but I killed him in my deadly 
passion! J struck hima blow on the temple with the 








people round were saying, “Take her away—ob! take 


strength of a giant; he died instantly—and I, scarcely 
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in my senses, buried the warm body under the dried 


newspapers wil! tell you the rest; how he was found 

the hounds, half putrid—and how—how a reward 
was offered for the murderer! I can’t talk any more 
about it; my heart aches too much, and I wish to be 
calm—and—and I shall try to pray presently; mo- 
ther, will you pray for me? There is one I would 
mention—but dare not write her name. Oh! she has 
been very dear to me—give her the lock of hair which 
js sewn up in my shirt sleeve, and now may God bless 

all, and have mercy on this miserable soul.” 

When Ellie Gerald heard of Tim’s unhappy death, 
her heart seemed struck suddenly, as if by lightning. 
From that time she faded and faded slowly, like the 
noon-day to twilight, and then—to darkness. Her 
poor mother hardly grieved when the last of all came 
—she only said, as she saw her lying pale and beauti- 


vp 


fal in her coffin, “ she is happy now! 
Ss 


CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM. 


On the 7th of June, 1099, the Christian army en- 
camped before the city. Battle, desertion, and disease 
had frightfully thinned its ranks of the seven hundred 
thousand fighting men who had marshalled in the 
plains of Bithynia: there remained, exclusive of the 
garrisons left in the conquered, cities, scarcely twenty- 
two thousand fit for the field. The pious zeal of the 
crusaders, however, had survived all the vicissitudes 
of their long and toilsome march. When they beheld 
the hallowed city from afar, the van-guard uttered a 
shout, which, rolling backward on the line of march, 
was echoed by the whole host. ‘The more devout 
manifested their rapture by kneeling in the dust, and 
shedding tears of joy, and many bared their feet on 
approaching the sacred walls. The Counts of Flan- 
ders and Normandy pitched their tents to the north- 
ward of the city, near the church erected on the spot 
where Stephen the proto-martyr died. Godfrey and 
Tancred erected their standards on the first swell of 
Mount Cavalry, and Raymond of Touleuse occupied a 
position to the south of Mount Sion. On the fifth day 
of the siege, the crusaders made a furious attack ; and, 
amid a storm of arrows and fire-balls, burst the first 
barrier, and strove to surmount the walls by escalade. 
The want of engines to batter them down, and lad- 
ders to scale them, rendered the assault abortive ; and 
the crosses were driven back with shame and slaugh- 
ter to their camp. This defeat was tullowed ,by a 
grievous scarcity of provisions and water; and the 
excessive privations which this scarcity occasioned, 
overwhelmed the whole army with suffering and an- 
guish. So extreme was the thirst of the soldiers, who 
vainly sought for water in the stony ravines‘ that 
seamed the country, that they dug holes in the ground, 
and pressed the damp clods to their lips to moisten 
them. On the 15th of July the army again advanced 
to the assault. ‘Through the exertions of Godfrey and 
Raymond, some Genoese mariners from Jaffa con- 
structed two huge moveable towers of timber, brought 
from Sichem, a place thirty miles distant, and rolled 
them with great labour to the fvot of the fortifications. 
Drawbridges were made to extend from the top of 
these turrets to the battlement ; and when the sun rose 
on the beleaguered city, they were seen crowded with 
chosen warriors, eager to grapple hand to hand with 
the Moslem foe. Raymond’s tower was burned:to 
ashes by the fire which the besieged hurled against 
it, but the Count Bouillien’s fully answered the, pur- 
pose for which it was constructed. Armed as an 
archer, Godfrey posted himself on the summit, andi for 
a considerable time his bowmen alone maintained the 
battle. “Butatthe hour,” says the chronicler, “ when 





named Letolde, who fought in Godfrey’s tower, leap- 
ed the first upon the ramparts. He was fellowed by 
Guicher—the Guicher that vanquished a lion; God- 
frey was the third, and all the other knights rushed 
on after their chief. Throwing aside their bows and 
arrows, they now drew their swords; at the sight of 
which the enemy abandoned the walls, and ran down 
into the city, whither the soldiers of Christ with loud 
shouts pursued them.” At three in the aflernoon, the 
standard of the cross waved in triumph on the walls; 
and, after four hundred and sixty years of bondage, 
the Holy City passed from under the Mahometan 
yoke. 

The victory thus bravely won was tarnished by the 
ferocity of the conquerors. All who showed the 
smallest disposition to resist, were hewn down, and, 
for three whole days, promiscuous massacre and pil- 
lage prevailed. Ten thousand miserable beings, who 
had been promised quarter, were barbarously put to 
the sword ; and infants were even butchered in the 
cradle and at their mother’s breast. In the court of 
the Mosque of Omar, a structure built on the site of 
the famous temple of Solomon, to which thousands of 
fugitives fled as a sanctuary, the Latin knights rode 
fetlock deep in Saracen gore. The whole city swam 
with blood, and the victors, sated at last with slaugh- 
ter, looked themselves with horror on the desolation 
which their own inhuman fury had made. 

When the work of death was over, the chief crusa- 
ders, in accordance with the devout zeal which ani- 
mated them, laid aside their arms, washed their 
bloody hands, and, barefooted and uncovered, repair- 
ed in solemn procession to their Redeemer's tomb— 
The fierce warriors, who had so recently abandoned 
themselves to the most revolting atrocities, were seen 
kissing with pious fervour the memorials of the suffer- 
ings of Him who had been the messenger of peace to 
man, and the holy sepulchre resounded with their tri- 
umphant anthems and repentant groans. In the 
height of their enthusiasm, they fell at Peter the Her- 
mit’s feet, praising God as glorified in his servant. 


a oe 


A BRITISH AMAZON. 


Tue eccentric Lady Hester Stanhope, so long a 
resident in the East, on being visited by a recent 
traveller, and advised to return to her native country 
— having lost much of her influence over the Turkish 


Pachas of Syria, from the diminution of her m mo Af 

bribe them—thus expressed her determi 

described her dangers:—*“ As te | “cman, and 
dtitere to Eng- 


your advice is in vain; T never 

land. I am encompassed -hy périls; I am no stran- 
ger to them, I have suffefed shipwreck off the coast 
of Cyprus; have hadethe plague here; have fallen 
from my horse neag, Acre, and been trampled on by 
him; I have eneénntered the robbers of the desert, 
and when my servants quaked, I have galloped in 
amongst shem, and forced them to be courteous; when 
a hoardvef plunderers were breaking in at my gate, I 
sallied out amongst them, sword in hand, and after 
convineing them that, had they been inclined, they 
could not hurt me, I fed them at my gate, and they be- 
haved like thankful beggars. Here am | destined to 
remain; that which is written in the Great Book of 
Life who may alter? It is true that I am surrounded 
with perils; it is true that I am at war with the 
Prince of the mountains, and the Pacha of Acre; it.is 
very true my enemies are capable of assassination; 
bat if Ldo perish, my fall shall be a bloody one. & 
have plenty of arms—good Damascus blades, I use 
no guns; and while I have an arm to wield a hanjar, 
these barren rocks shail have a banquet of slaughter, 





the Saviour of the world gave up the ghost, a warfior 


before my face leoks black in the presence of my 
enemies.” 
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Original. 
THE FALSE LANDING; 
OR, TRAVELLERS’ DECOY. 


Ir was in the summer of 18—, that I set out from | her passage over a “ sawyer,” struck it with her 


my place of residence, near »in Pennsylvania, 
with the design of viewing some tracts of land, situated 
in what is called the Military District of Illinois. At 
Cincinnati, we were joined on board the steamboat 
by a youth from one of the western counties of the 
former state, named Lumley, then on his way to Kas- 
kaskia, to see an elder brother, and with the ulterior 
design of probably settling in that remote town. Kas- 
kaskia, originally founded by the French, is situated on 
the eastern or left bank of the Mississippi, about two 
miles frum the river, and one hundred and fifty above 
the mouth of the Ohio, and, owing to the rapidity of 
the former river, a passage against the current is ne- 
cessarily slow, especially when the boat is furnished 
with machinery of inferior power, which, unfortunately 
for us, was the case in the present voyage. To keep 
near the middle of the stream, in such a vessel, is not 
practicable; and the only mode by which we were 
enabled to stem the current, was by running close to 
the northern shore ; so close, indeed, that we may be 
said to have been forcing our way through the branches 
of a forest, as the limbs of the willows and other trees 
that rise out of the alluvial soil which skirts the bank, 
constantly subjected the passengers to the hazard of 
being swept from the deck; and would have broken 
to atoms the glass of the cabin windows, had we not 
left them open, to permit the branches, unobstructed, 
to enter and recede. 

Such a boat as I haye been describing, was pecu- 
liarly ill adapted to make head against the impetuous 
torrent which met us in our passage, at a place, on the 
eastern side, called the Devil’s Oven; and it was for 
a short time doubtful, which would obtain the mastery, 
at that much dreaded strait—the boiling whirlpool, or 
the machinery of the boat. Had the former been 
victorious, our vessel, receding with accumulating ve- 
locity, must have been dashed to pieces against the 
projecting rocks. By easing her off, however, a little 
to the south, she was given an oblique direction, which 
enabled her, while floating nearly broad-side down the 
stream, to gather a little strength, in order to weather 
the’ extréiie point of this truly dangerous pass; and at 
length after Many. struggles, to reach the opposite 
shore, where, having gradually recovered her wonted 
power, she was enabled to.turn her head towards her 
destined course. 

It was midnight, when we Were roused from our 
beds, and informed that we were opposite the Kaskas- 
kia landing, where we had been told»we would find 
a tavern, in which we could remain untilthe morning. 
The night was intensely dark, and was rendered still 
more disagreeable by a chilling vapour, that Was set- 
tling thickly along the surface of the river, which, to 
us, caused a sensation peculiarly uncomfortable, owing 
to the atmosphere of the cabin whence we had just 
emerged, being so much overheated by the tepid air 
and steam, which issued from the boiler, injudiciously 
placed on a level with the cabin floor. Having lain 
down in our clothes, we were soon on deck; and the 
small-boat, lowered from her slings, into the foaming 
waters, was ready with her slender crew, to pull us to 
the shore. Fearful of the “ snags,” which are most 
frequent near the banks, we were then running more 
nearly to the middle of the river, and had therefore a 
considerable distance to row, befure we could reach 
the shore; and, it was not antil we had narrowly 
escaped an‘ upset, owing to our little bark having, in 


both fore and aft, that we were placed, with our lug 
gage, upon the bank. 

Our situation was extremely cheerless. When 
splashing of the oars of the receding boat had dj 
upon our ears, not a sound was heard, to indicate the 
proximity of any thing possessed of life ; and so inten 
was the surrounding darkness, that naught Save the 
lessening’ lights of the slowly ascending steamboas, 
was discoverable by the eye. 

The promised tavern, we judged must be near thy 
“landing.” Putting our trunks upon our shoy 
we followed, as well as we were able, an Opening in 
the woods, which led obliquely from the river; and af 
the distance of about fifty yards, we reached, what by 
feeling, we ascertained to be a house. 

“ This is the tavern!” we simultaneously exclaimef: 
“what lucky fellows, to have found it with so lit 
trouble!”"—We knocked gently at the door—then 
was no reply. We knocked again, something londe 
—all was silence still. We repeated our attempis i 
arouse the family, even with our feet, but a death-like 
silence continued to reign within.. I now ran ny 
hands eagerly over the surface of the door, searchi 
fur the latch, but found none. “ Strange!” observed 
my companion, “that we are unnoticed. I think] 
hear the grunting of pigs. Perhaps, the male inhabi 
tants are all from home, and in this sequestered situg. 
tion the women are afraid to let us in.”—* It is mon 
probable,” I replied, “they lodge at the other endg 
the house—let us go round, and try.” 

Our success at the upper door, was no better thay 
at the lower. The only response was from the 
pigs; and if the inhabitants were still asleep, it wa 
the sleep of death. We searched again for the laich, 
There was none. At length, my fingers met a piece 
of cord; I pulled, and applying my foot to the bottom 
of the door, it opened. “ Here is lodging, my friend," 
said I, “ whether for good or ill.”"—Leaving Lumley 
at the threshold, and drawing the sword out of a cane 
which I carried in my hand, I advanced into th 
mysterious chamber, to reconnoitre. Turning to th 
right, and feeling my way with the point of my sword, 
I came to a place where the floor seemed to terminate, 
and pitching suddenly forward, | struck the pointd 
the weapon into the earth. Uttering an exclamation 
of surprise, Lumley inquired what was the matter, 
and I replied, in a tone of affected horror, that | felt 
something of the length and depth of a grave. “La 
us begone!” exclaimed he; “ let us begone! I fearall 
is not right about this solitary house, and we had vetier 
look out for some other quarters.”—*“ Come good, o 
come ill, 1 shall stop here for the night,” rejoined L 
“We are as safe here, as in the woods, and I will 
finish my reconnoitre.” Inclining then to the left, and 
groping my way as befure, something met my face, 
like the hair of a human head | started back, and 
thrusting forward my sword, just as the point bad 
struck the object of my alarm, down came a piece of 
timber upon my head, which threw me prostrate upon 
the floor, and | found myself entirely overspread with 
something which touk away my breath. 

The suspicions of Lumley seemed now realised, ! 
made a sudden effort to extricate myself from the load 
which pressed me down, and when I had gained my 
feet, | found myself enveloped in—a buffaloe robe! 

My fears were now relieved; the mystery of the 





fallen timber was unravelled ; it having instantly 0 
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curred to me, that the robe had been hung up to dry 
upon the rail which 1 had pulled down, as silence still 
continued unbroken throughout the house. 

My companion was now prevailed upon to enter, 
and having carried in our luggage, and spread the robe 
beneath us on the ground, with our heads placed 

inst the door,.and my sword lying by my side, I 
went tosleep. But I was svon disturbed. Half an 
hour had not elapsed, before I felt myself struck 
smartly by Lumley’s elbow in my side, when he ex- 
claimed, “ Awake! awake! I hear a child crying; let 
us be gone!” and jumping upon our feet, and throwing 

the door, we were quickly in the open air. 

“| hear the voices of men,” continued Lumley ; and 

looking in the direction of the river, we perceived a 
column of flame ascending from the bank ; when, ap- 
proaching nearer, we observed a man throwing some 
pieces of woo" upon the fire, which, having sufficiently 
renewed, he lay down upon the bank. Proceeding 
forwards to the river, we perceived, in all, five men 
reclined upon the sloping sand, with their feet towards 
the fire, and each a rifle by his side. Having apologised 
for our intrusion, and obtained leave to join them in 
their bivouac, we stretched ourselves alongside of the 
rough-visaged strangers ; and now, one thousand miles 
distant from our families and homes, with no associa- 
tion of any kind around us, which ceuld impart confi- 
dence to the human breast, we endeavoured to compose 
ourselves to sleep. The robe served us again fur a 
bed, and a large cloak which I carried with me, for a 
blanket; and, with my sword grasped firmly in my 
right hand, committing myself to Providence, I svon 
forgot the mysteries of the lonely house, and bid adieu 
to the cares of life. Not so, my young companion. 
No sooner had I begun to dream, and fancied myself 
sitting down to a comfortable breakfast in Kaskaskia, 
than his elbow again saluted my side, and, whispering 
in my ear, “ Oh, listen! listen!” I found that the boat- 
men Were conversing on the subject of some recent 
adventure ; and, from their disjointed dialogue, I learn- 
ed that they were the persons who had been the cause 
of the Indian war, which had just broken out in the 
north-western district of Illinois. In their passage up 
Fever River, they had inveigled a young Indian female 
on board their boat, and, continuing their course with 
their unwilling captive, some of her tribe had pursued, 
and, having by repeated discharges of shot between 
wind and water, sunk the boat, the ruffians, carrying 
with them their captive, hastened into their canoe, in 
which (the Indian having leaped into the river, and 
swam on shore,) they were now returning to their ha- 
bitations, somewhere on the banks of the Ohio.* 

For persons situated as we were, this was rather 
startling intelligence. In the course of some military 
service, I had frequently been in considerable hazard, 
but had never felt myself in circumstances so com- 
pletely exposed to danger, without the apparent power 
of effecting an escape. We seemed still more exposed 
to the risk of personal violence, than in the deserted 
house.—* Let us begone!” again whispered my more 
timid companion: “ we shall be murdered, if we con- 
tinue here.—Let us begone !” 

“We may as well be murdered where we are,” 
replied I, “ as in attempting to escape. Lie still, till the 
morning breaks: perhaps, ere the dawn, some travel- 
lers may be passing by”—and soon | was asleep again. 

I must have slept about an hour, when Lumley’s 
elbow was again felt against my side, and, looking mp, 
I perceived that the day began to break. In a moment 
We were again upon our feet, and, passing softly over 
the sandy bank, reached the cabin in which we had 
left our trunks, with which we soon disappeared in 
the adjacent wouds. 

We now held a consultation, as to whether we 
would carry our luggage with us, or conceal it until we 
had reached Kaskaskia, whence we could send some 





vehicle, to bring it to the town; but, fearing it might 
be discovered, we resolved upon taking it on our 
shoulders. After proceeding a short distance, we 
struck upon a road, which we conjectured would lead 
to the place of our destination. Our course, however, 
was soon impeded by a deep lagoon, formed by the 
high state of the waters in the Mississippi, which 
crossed our path. As it seemed to lessen in depth, 
towards our left, we turned in that direction; and, 
after proceeding some hundred yards, we at length 
reached more level ground, over which the water 
being more equally diffused, it was thus lessened in 
depth; and, almost exhausted by the weight of our 
luggage, we ventured into the extended sheet of water, 
with the hope of being able to:cross it, and reach the, 
road, from which we had been compelled to diverge. 
From the denseness of the forest, we could see only a 
short distance in advance; and thus were led, step 
after step, sinking beneath the weight of our heavy 
burdens, the water reaching nearly to our waists, until 
we were opposed by another lagoon, which we were 
compelled to ascend as before. At length, we came 
to a place which we thought could be furded; and, 
pursuing our uncertain and vexatious course, until the 
water at length reached our middle, we had nearly 
fallen under the weight by which we were so severely 
embarrassed, when we devised a mode of obtaining 
rest, for a short time, by strapping our trunks around 
a tree. 

My companion, it seems, was gifted with a more 
acute sense of hearing than myself. We had scarcely 
been re'ieved from our oppressive burden, when he 
exclaimed, “I hear a cock crow!” and immediately 
afterwards, “1 hear the voices of men!” We moved 
forward in, the direction whence these joyful sounds 
seemed to issue, and were just approaching a vista in 
the woods, which promised a view of some habitation 
—when suddenly my hat was knocked off my head, 
and, at the same instant, poor Lumley fell forward into 
the water, and the smart crack of rifles convinced me 
that we hag been fired at by some persons in our rear. 
I looked back, and just emerging from a cloud of 
smoke, not d.stant more than thirty yards, were two 
men in close pursuit of us, each with a rifle in his left 
hand, and a long Indian knife in his right. They ap- 
peared to be of the party we had left sleeping on the 
bank. My situation was most awful, but I resulved to 
defend myself and my wounded companion to the last. 
The smallest, but seemingly the most active of the 
two, sprang forward in advance, the water foaming on 
the surface, as he furced himself along vith inte 
sirides; and when distant from me only a few yards, 
he clutched his knife, and was im the act of springing 
forward, to give me the fatal stab, when, drawing a 
pistol from my bosom, I lodged the contents in the 
villain’s head, and ;he,fell, with a sudden splash upon 
his back, a lifeless corpse The other assassin now 
quickening hiswspeed, had approached within a dozen 
yards, whem, casting his knife at me with all his 
might, itppassed close by my right ear, and entered a 
tree within a fout of where I stood: then, maddened 
by the disappointment, with a fiend-like countenance, 
he clubbed his rifle, and strode onwards, with the in- | 
tention of dashing out my brains with the butt. Still, 
however, I was not dismayed; I seemed to gather 
coolness from my perilous situation, and drawing out 
my remaining pistol, | presented it at his breast, and 
drew the trigger—but it missed fire !—The ruffian was. 
now close by me, and making a tremendous blow at 
me with the butt end of his uplifted rifle, 1 evaded 
the murderous stroke, by dodging my head, and my 
assailant haying lost his balance, by his weapon whirl- 
ing in the unresisting air, he went down, with prodi- 
gious force, upon his left side, when, drawing out his 
own knife from the adjacent tree, I plunged it upto 
the very hilt in the villain’s breast. 
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My friend Lumley!—I turned round, that I might 
hasten to his assistance, hoping that he was not mor- 
tally wounded, when I found him in the arms of two 
men, who, hearing the report of the rifles, and the 
shouts uttered in our deadly conflict, had thrown them- 
selves into the intervening lagoon, and crossed it by 
swimming, that they might come in aid of the dis- 
tressed. 

Poor Lumley !—life seemed almost extinct; but, on 
examining the nature of his wound, it appeared that 
the ball, afier striking obliquely upon the scapula, or 
shoulder blade, had been turned in its deadly course, 
and prevenfed from entering his body. The shock 
had thrown him down, but the wound itself could not 
have caused his present state of exhaustion. We con- 
cluded that it was owing to the water in which he 
had been immersed, and at the moment of his being 
lifted, he was, in fact, almost drowned. No time was 
to be lost, and no words were now spent in explanation. 
Entering a canoe, which had been fastened to a bush 
at some distance lower down, we were soon landed on 
the opposite side of the ravine, and in a few minutes 
we entered the habitation of these generous men, and, 
having taken off the wet clothes from the seemingly 
inanimate Lumley, we dried his body, and placed him 
gently in a bed. 

We were now distant not more than a mile from 
Kaskaskia, and, having despdtched a messenger for 
medical assistance, and applied the usual remedies for 
restoring suspended. animation, my young friend show- 
ed symptoms of returning life, and when the physician 
arrived, his aid was required only to dress the wound. 

Pierre Ribaud, to whom and to his eldest son, Eti- 
enne, we were indebted for the humane assistance in 
the lagoon, was, as his name indicates, of French de- 
scent. His wife, and every member of this amiable 
family, were unsparing in their attention to my wound- 
ed companion, and myself. His daughter, in particular, 
the lovely Adelaide, now apparently in her sixteenth 
year, evinced a lively interest in his misfortune ; and, 
after remaining a week in their hospitable cabin, 
when he was so far recovered, as to be enabled with 
entire safety, to proceed to his brother's house, our 
generous host refused to accept the smallest compen- 
sation for the invaluable services rendered to us, and 
even curried our luggage into Kaskaskia in his humble 
ox cart, the only vehicle that his little establishment 


During our residence under the roof of the good 
Pierre Ribaud, we learned the history of the mysteri- 
ots @abin. Some weeks previously to our arrival, a 
man named Hoséar, had been arrested on a charge of 
murder, committed in that very house. He had been 
tried and convicted on the clearest circumstantial 
evidence, and sentenced to be executed for the atrocious 
crime; and, in order to lighten the burden which 
oppressed his conscience, he made a full confession of 
his guilt, accompanied by a detail, not only of the 
horrid act for which he had beer convicted, but also 
of other murders by which it had been preceded. 

“From my boyhood,” said the unhappy culprit, “1 
have led a wandering and unsettled life. Sometitiies, 
I earned a precarious living by killing deer, and other 
wild animals, which I met in the forests of Kentucky 
and Tennessee; and, occasionally I erected a little 
cabin on the banks of the lower Mississippi, where I 
supplied the buats that traded on that river with wood. 
Myself and my two sons came up the river in a canoe, 
about the middle of the last fall, carrying with us our 
rifles, and such other equipments as are needful for 
unsettled hunters;‘and, having landed one evening 
near a log-honse, situated at a short distance from the 
bank, we made our canoe fast to a tree, and lay down 
upon the sand till morning. In the course of the night 
some passengers were landed from a steamboat; and 
the following day we learned that persons on their 


niles 
way to this section of the country, were 
put ashore at that place. On this info: ri a 
formed the diabolical plan, which has brought mds 
this untimely erd, and periled our precious soul ; 
the sight of God. Examining the neighbouri 3 
. ghbouring 
we fixed upon a point of land, about two h 
yards above the tavern, on which we erected a cabj 
of the very same form and dimensions; and, clear 
a wide space between it and the Mississippi, nightie 
as soon as it became dark, we placed a light in one of 
the windows which looked towards the river; a signal 
formerly used at the house below, but which, some 
nights after our arrival, had been discontinued 
owing to the glass having been driven in and broken 
by a tremendous storm. ‘Thus, was the new erection 
mistaken for the old tavern below; and it was after. 
wards at our house, that passengers, arriving in the 
night, were mostly put on shore. 

“Our first victims, were a man and his wife, ang 
their infant child ; all of whom, after rifling his saddle. 
bags of a considerable sum in silver, we strangled 
when asleep, and buried in the adjoining woods, The 
following night, two young men—I believe they werg 
brothers—on their way to purchase cattle in Illinois, 
and therefore supposed to be possessed of money, ao. 
companied by a dog, were decoyed to our murderous 
den; who, after they had supped, and retired to test, 
were also strangled in their sleep. The night being 
wet and stormy, we wished to avoid exposure to such 
inclement weather, and therefore resolved to conceal 
their bodies in the- house, until, on a more favourable 
opportunity, we could convey them to the woods; and, 
having dug a hole in the south-east corner of the 
kitchen, we threw their bodies into it, and covered 
them with earth. 

“It is said, however,” continued Hoscar, “that 
‘ murder wil! never lie.’ In our eagerness to seize the 
money, the dog, of which I have spoken, had entirely 
escaped our recollection, until we were in the act of 
putting the strangled bodies into the grave. This 
animal, affectionate and faithful to his master, at this 
instant sprung upon us with the utmost fury; and, 
being struck by one of my sons with a spade, and 
wounded in the head, he escaped through a hole in 
the back of the chimney, and ran, as I afterwards 
learned, to the tavern below. The door being open, 
he rushed into the kitchen, where there then happened 
to be a number of persons, just preparing to retire ° 
bed, and, uttering mingled howls and piteous moans, 
the blood streaming from his wounded head, he at 
length succeeded in drawing the whole party out of 
the house, and led them with a rapid pace to the scene 
of his master’s murder. All within was now dark and 
silent. No light flickered in the window, to decoy the 
unwary passenger; and not a sound was heard within. 
The eastern door was suddenly stove in by the party 
from below; and, rushing into our suspected tenement, + 
they caught myself and my two guilty associates, # 
we were endeavouring to escape through the other 
door; but my sons—God grant that it may be for theit 
geod—as is well known, broke jail the fullowing day, 
and have never been heard of since.” 

Such was the horrid narrative, caused by remorse 
of conscience; which accounted for the hole into 
which I had thrust my sword in the deserted house; 
the bodies having been discovered in it, immediately 
after the arrest of the assassins, by the sagacity of the 
faithful dog. 

Tlie day of the old man’s execution at length ar 
rived. The place fixed for the consummation of hit 
earthly penalty, was the scene where he and his com 
federates had committed their atrocious crimes. The 
concourse that attended on this solemn occasion, was 
greater than had ever been known in that distant 











region; and Lumley and myself were invited by the 
sheriff, to accompany the putea’ Whe we had 
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the spot where the conflict had taken place 
with the men who had fired at as with their rifles, the 
river having now nearly receded to its usual level, 
and left the ground almost free from the water with 
which it had been covered, the agony of the wretched 
oid man was renewed, by recognising in the bodies of 
the two boatmen, which were still lying there un- 
buried, his own sons who had effected their escape 
from prison! These, the sheriff directed to be carried 
to the place of execution ; and, after the aged culprit 
had been the usual time suspended, the three bodies 
were thrown together into the midnight grave which 
had contained the bodies of the murdered brothers ; 
and, fire having been applied to the four corners of 
the house, it was soon completely enwrapped in flames; 
the roof fell within its burning walls; a spiral cloud 
of fire gnd smoke rose high from the consuming tim- 
bers; and, when the last spark had arisen from the 
ing embers, the ashes were scattered level with the 
grave of the three assassins, and not a vestige remain- 
ed of the habitation, which, to this day, when spoken 
of in that western region, is designated as the “ FALSE 
LANDING, OR TRAVELLERS’ DECOY.” 


— 
THE TOILET.—No. 6. 


70 BELIEVE THE TOOTH-ACHE WITHOUT REMOVING 
THE TOOTH. 


We ought necessarily here to say something con- 
cerning the tooth-ache, that excruciating pain, as the 
Scotch poet Burns says— 

«“ When fevers burn, or ague freezes, 
Rhbeumatics gnaw, or colic squeezes, 
Our neighbours’ sympathy may ease us, 

Wi’ pitying moan; 
But tooth-ache—hell o’ a’ diseases! 
Aye mocks our groan.” 


And which, in a very short time, distorts the features 
of the finest face, and sometimes very seriously affects 
the health. 

The tooth-ache proceeds from such a variety of 
causes, that no certain specific has yet been discovered, 
and it is perhaps easier to say what should be avoided, 
than to direct precisely what ought to be dune. Those 
who make a trade of curing the tooth-ache, and prefer 
the appearance of success, and promptness of effect, to 
the welfare of their patients, make use of camphor and 
opium dissolved in ethereal oil of cloves ; and deafness 
has been sometimes known to be the consequence. 
Opium employed in any other way than as a narcotic 
is not always successful; it relaxes the minute fibres 
which fasten the teeth in their sockets; and it has 
been observed that those who make frequent use of it 
soon lose their teeth. The same inconvenience also 
results from the use of the spirit of scurvy-grass, which, 
it is true, sometimes allays the tooth-ache, but it swells 
the gums, loosens the teeth, and at length occasions the 
loss of them. 

Generally speaking, all strong or corrosive liquids 
applied for curing the tooth-ache, are pernicious, and 
ought not to be used but with the strictest caution; 
for it would be too harsh to prohibit their use entirely 
to afflicted patients troubled with this dreadful malady, 
when they experience no relief from any of the reme- 
dies with which they are acquainted. Let us now lay 
down some remedies employed for curing or appeasing 
the tooth-ache. 

When tooth-ache evidently arises from a decayed or 
hcllow tooth, and the patient is unwilling to have it 
extracted, the first thing to be done is to ease the ex- 
cruciating pain, which, as Burns says, “ bears the bell 
of all misery and rankest plagues.” One of the most 
powerful remedies for this, is exciting some strong 
emotion of the mind, such as terror, hope, wonder, and 








the like—the great engines, by the way, used by the 
early as well as modern miracle-mongers. If you have 
faith in these, the remedy is certain. The notorious 
Valentine Greatrakes cured the tooth-ache by simply 
stroking the cheek ; some by blowing upon the patient; 
others by a magnet held to the tooth; and it has been 
known to have been charmed away by any authorita- 
tive words; as “ presto—quick, change, and begone!”" 
Fumigation has been resorted to by means of a fire- 
shovel, a funnel, and a bolus of wax, in which onion 
or some narcotic seed is mixed up. The shovel at 
length burns the seed, and deprives it of the outer 
hask, and gives it the appearance-of a small maggot 
or worm, which the credulous are given to believe 
came out of the tooth, and was the original cause of the 
pain, which is now fled; that cause having evidently 
been removed, how is it possible the effect can longer 
exist. . 

When a patient is not sufficiently creduloys to sub- 
mit to this sort of quackery, recourse may be had to 
opiates. A small bit of opium may be thrust into the 
hollow teoth ; or a piece of cotton wool soaked in lau- 
danum and applied frequently, allays thie pain; or a 
quarter of a grain of the extract of belladonna, made 
into a pill, and suffered to dixsolve on the affected 
tooth, is frequently attended with more permanent 
benefit; camphor dissolved*in «pirit of turpentine, is 
also a favourite remedy, Viz. 


2 drachms. 
1 ounce. 


Take Camphor, - - - - - 
Spirit of Turpentine, - 


Lét it dissolve, and apply, by means of cotton wool, as 
above directed. 
SS ae 


WOMEN AT TWENTY-ONE. 


WHEN a young girl reaches the sge of fifteen or 
sixteen years, she begins to think of the mysterious 
subject of matrimony, a state, the delights of which 
her youthful imagination shadows forth in the most 
captivating forms. It is made the topic of light and 
incidental discourse among her companions, and it is 
recurred to with imcreasing interest every time it is 
brought upon the tapis. When she grows a little older 
she ceases to smatter about matrimony, and thinks 
more intently on the all important subject. It en- 
grosses her thought by day and her dreams by night, 
and she pictures to herself the felicity of being wedded 
to the youth for whom she cherishes a secret but con- 
suming flame. She surveys herself in the mi 
as it generally tells a “ flattering tale,” siié 
it with a pleasing conviction, that h 
able her to conquer the heart of obdurate, and 
that whosoever else may @i® in a state of “single 
blessedness,” she is destined to become, ere many years 
roll by, a happy brides" From the age of eighteen to 
twenty is “ the > pone time, of female life.” 
During that period the female heart is more susceptible 
to the soft and tender influences of love than at any 
other; and’ we appeal to our fair readers to say, whe- 
ther, if. inelination was alone consulted in the business, 
moremarriages would not take place during that tick- 
lish. Season, than in any by which it is preceded or 
followed: it is the grand climacteric of love: and she 
who passes it without entering into a state of matri- 
mony may chance to pass several years of her life ere 
she is caught in the meshes of Hymen. The truth is, 
that the majority of women begin to be more 
when they have turned the age of twenty. The gid- 
diness of the girl gives way to the sobriety of women. 
Frivolity is succeeded by reflection ; and reason reigns 
where passion previously held undisputed sway. The 
cares and anxieties of life press themselves more, pro- 
bably; they tend to weaken the effect of the sanguine 
anticipation of unmingled felicity in the marriage state, 
which the mind had formed in its youthful day dreamm 
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Ir was the spring before my father’s death. A 
vacation was at hand, and for some college irregula- 
rities, | had been deprived of my chambers as a 
punishment, and turned upon the town to shift as | 
best could. I fixed myself at the Wezford Hotel for 
the short time I intended remaining in the capital, and 
there formed my first acquaintance with Colonel B—— 
and Lieutenant K . both of the Militia. 

They arrived at “ ‘I'he Wexford” late one evening 
from Naas, where the regiment was then quartered, 
and were on their route to visit, on private business, 
“the realms beyond the Shannon.” 

I was alone in the parlour when the strangers ar- 
rived. They cast a wistful eye at a choice haddock, 
then in the very act of being served up as exordium 
to the dinner. The waiter, in a whisper assured the 
belated travellers that he was convinced the young 
gentleman, meauing me, would share his fish and 
table-cloth. The request was very politely made, very 
politely granted, and down we sat, as if we had been 
bosom friends for a twelvemonth. 

The colonel was an ovaggrown bombard—a vessel 
full-charged with conktadinnn and old port. He said 
odd things, and did them too. The subaltern was a 
squab-built, snub-nosed, strange sort of merry fellow, 
having a rich brogue and racy wit; and while the 
corpulent commander yee, bey he was humbug- 
ging the short lieutenant, the short lieutenant, all the 
while, was playing the devil with the corpulent com- 
mander. No two persons were ever better constructed 
to elicit reciprocal amusement ; and they were, though 
opposites in every thing, as necessary to each other 
as “sheath to sword.” 

But there was a circumstance that united the stran- 
gers and myself directly. My friend, Lord L——, 
had just got a majority in the colonel’s regiment; and 
the said colonel and his companion were going that 
very night to a ball at the dowager’s, who then lived 
in Rutland-square. 

We finished a formidable portion of Page’s* best— 
retired to dress, and afterward set off in a hackney- 
coach to the scene of our evening's amusement. I was 
three-deep in dancing engagements, and my first part- 
ner was already in the room—of course I separated 
from my companions directly, of whom, however, I 

a distant glance as they were formally present- 
ed to his aunt by. Lord L——. 

It was a crowded™ball. I was dancing busily, and 
how my companions employed themselves never occa- 
siohed me a thought. At last supper was whispered 
to be on the tapis. Miss Cardenand I—she was then 
a very pretty girl—had quietly slipped away from the 
set, to be in readiness for the crush, When we stumbled 
upon a snug whist-table in an unfrequented corner, 
and there I discovered my gallant friends, actively 
engaged. 

The unhappy men were partners. They had, more- 
over, been delivered into the hands of the dowager 
and Mrs. P ,an antiquated commoner. Both ladies 
were notorious for extraordinary luck, and a fortunate 
arrangement of always culting together. It was further 
believed, that both were given to the good old rule of 
winning, honestly if they could—but winning. 

it was evident at first sight that the soldiers were 
no matches for the gentlewomen. The rubber game 
was on the point of being decided just as we reached 
the table—the soldiers had it by honours, but by a 
barefaced revoke, that would have been detected by 


—_—— 











* A celebrated wine-merchant, some thirty years 
ago. 


any but the buzzards they were playing with, the 
ladies gained the point required, and had their claim 
allowed. “Supper is served,” said Mrs. P_._ yw 
a satisfactory grin; “had we not better stop, 
L——?” The gentlemen simultaneously Popped theie 
hands into the pockets of their nether garments, “In 
how much have I the honour to be your ladyshj 
debtor!” inquired the colonel, with a gracious smile, 
Mrs. P. instantly mumbled, with the rapidity of 
bar-maid, “ Ten points—three rubbers—only nine guj. 
neas.” The colonel started and stared. “ Nine devilys 
—I mean guineas!” exclaimed the sub, in awful on 
sternation. But the decree had gone forth. « 
never played higher—deep play was detestable.” ‘The 
money was accordingly doled out, and I observed thy 
the contents of the lieutenant’s purse, after render; 
this sweeping subsidy, were reduced to a solitary 
guinea. 

At this moment the supper-rooms were thrown Open, 
and away went the crowd. The dowagers were |ef 
to scramble up their winnings, and the soldiers, | pre- 
sume, to execrate their own bad luck. Miss Carden 
and I, who witnessed the impudent revoke perpetrated 
by Mrs. P. , and passed over by my Lady L_., 
mutually decided, that, in common justice, both ladies 
should have been consigned for a month to the hous 
of correction. 

Supper, as all suppers have done, ended. I placed 
my handsome partner in her mother’s carriage, and 
was then depositing myself in a hackney-coach, when 
I espied my military friends upon the steps, hailed 
them immediately, and embarking in ‘the same vehicle, 
we were duly landed at “ The Wexford.” 

“ Waiter!” cried the colonel, in a voice of thunder, 
“some brandy and red-hot water. I wore my thin 
tights for the first time these six months,” addressing 
me, “and, by St. Patrick! my limbs are icicles, | 
drank two glasses of execrable Teneriffe; and one 
would be a sufficient dose of poison for a gouty man 
like me. Arrah! waiter! have you it in the housel 
If you have not, say so, and I’ll run out and save my 
life at the next tavern.” But the waiter was prompt 
and the house honest. Up came the brandy and male 
rials; and the colonel, relieved from the anticipated 
attack in his stomach, “ breathed again.” 

I looked at my unfortunate friends, and never did 
men bear their misfortunes so differently. While the 
subaltern was in a frenzy, the commander was calm 
as a philosopher. 

“ Well, if the old boy had his own,” cxclaimed the 
irritated lieutenant, “ my Lady L would fry.” 

“ Rowland,” said the colonel, solemnly, “ what the 
deuce tempted you to play? You don’t understand the 
game, and I often told you so.” 

“ But,” said I, interrupting him, “the rubber was 
yours. Mrs. P. made a scandalous revoke. How 
could it escape your observation? The young lady, 
who was leaning on my arm, was horrified at such 
barefaced cheating.” 

“I remarked it,” said the lieutenant, “ but I was 
ashamed to speak. I thought we were playing half 
crown pvints.” 

“I wish I had seen it,” said the colonel. “Ah, 
Rowly, you're no wizard.” 

“Well, no matter; I have suffered enough,” said 
the subaltern, testily. “If I have a rap left, afier these 
swindling jades, but one solitary guinea to carry me # 
Connemara !” 

“Pshaw! beg, man, beg! You have a face for any 
thing. I wonder how J stand upon the night's play.” 

















“Nine guineas minus,” said the subaltern, “ unles 
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you managed to fob off a light piece, or to pass a coun- 
oe would be impossible,” remarked the colonel, 
«for though the crush was desperate, and I thought, 
and wished that the table would be overturned, the 
dowager thumbed every guinea over as if she had 
played with a pickpocket. It was just then that | 
to secure a keepsake,” as he produced a 
huge souff-box of fine gold and antique workmanship 
from his side-pocket. 1 stared with wonder, while the 
subaltern ejaculated, “ What a chance! Ah, colonel, 
are the jewel! The box will pay our losses beau- 
tifully.” : , 

«| beg to be excused from a co-partnership,” said 

the colonel, drily. “*Rowly, you might have stolen for 

rself. I saw a pair of gold mounted spectacles 
upon the table, and a vinaigretle, of excellent device, 
lay beside you. No, no, Rowly, rob for yourself.” 

« And,” said I, “ my dear colonel, might I ask what 
may be the ultimate design which you harbour against 
the dowager's snuff-box ?” . 

* «Why, faith, my young friend, my plans are simple 
enough. I'll give you and that idiot,” pointing to his 
Jieutenant, “an early dinner, and bring you to the 

* play afierward. Well, it will be tolerably dark by 
that time. We'll pass St. Andrew's church—call next 
door—and get a worthy man who lives convenient, 
and who is very liberal in lending money to any body 
who leaves sufficient security behind him—well, we'll 
get him, in short, to take the box at his own valua- 
tion ?” 

« And if it should be discovered ?” 

“Oh, little fear of that. No, my friend, before you 
and I are in the boxes, this bor will be in the melting- 
pot. The man is a considerate and conscientious 
desler. No, no, all’s safe with him.” 

We parted for the might. At noon, next day, we 
met at breakfast. I, although pretty conversant in 
odd adventures and mad freaks, was dying to see the 
conclusion of the snuff-box affair. We, of Trinity, often 
touched upon street-robbery in poles and rattles; and 
as far as public property went, were nowise scrupu- 
lous. I had once achieved a petty larceny, by running 
off with a pine-apple from a fruiterer’s, for which, 
however, I had the grace tosend payment in the morn- 
ing. Still the colonel’s coup was so superior to all this, 
that I was as much interested in the denouement as if 
I had been a principal concerned. At the appointed 

hour we regularly met in Dawson-street. Our host 
gave us the best dinner in Morrison’s carte, and we 
had champaign, liqueurs, and a superabundant suppl 
of the primest claret in the cellar. . 

Pending dinner, the parties made an amicable ar- 
rangement touching the disposition of the booty. The 
field officer was to share the surplus produce over the 
payment of the tavern bill; and the subaltern was to 
be the vender of the spoil. 

It was nearly eight o’clock when we left Morrison's, 
and directed our course to the civil gentleman who 
lent money on good security. We entered an outer 
hall, and thence advanced into one encompassed by a 
tier of compartments, like confession-boxes. Rowly 
stepped into a vacant stall, and we stood close behind 
to “ aid, comfort, and counsel.” 

The money-dealer left an unfinished bargain with a 
tradesman wife, to attend upon his better dressed cus- 
tomer. “Ah! hem—hem!” said the subaltern, rather 
bothered to open the negotiation—but the Lombard gave 
an encouraging simper, “a small advance wanted, 1} 
presume !”— Why, no—ah, hem !—wish to dispose of 
a trifle—a present—no use for it—but would not for 
the world it was known.” The pawnbroker instantly 
presented his finger and thumb, to receive watch, ring, 
or jewel, according as the case might be. 

The snuff-box was promptly displayed, and the harpy 





eye of the money-dealer turned rapidly from the box 


to the presenter: “ Well, sir, pray what may be the 
value ?” 

“ Really, can’t say—a present—and”— 

“Oh! ye-e-e-s—old gold—mere drug now-a-days— 
about three pound ten an ounce—once valuable— 
bullion then scarce—a year ago it would have been a 
very pretty swag.” 

“ Swag! What do you mean?” cried the alarmed 
seller; “zounds! do yon think I stole it?” 

“Oh, dear, no-o!—beg pardon—meant present— 
Here, the scales, John. Ah! ah! let me see—ay— 
standing beam—ah!—say fifteen pounds—full value, 
I assure you—the price to a pennyweight.” 

“Very well; I’m content: but if my friend disco- 
vered that I would part with his present” — 

The broker raised his forefinger to his nose, and 
dropped his left eyelid with a striking expression—the 
look would have done honour to an Old Bailey prac- 
titioner. The money was told down upon the counter: 
—The hammer, John!” A lean, ill-grown, ill- 
visaged dwarf produced a weighty one. There was 
a small anvil affixed to the bench; my Lady L——'s 
box received one mortal blow, and the attending imp 
swept the shattered fragments into a crucible. 

What was the exact disposition of the assets I cannot 
pretend to say; but I believe they were fairly parti- 
tioned between the parties Concerned. 

About six months afierward, when passing through 
the city, after my father’s death, I met Lord L——, 
and he received me with his customary kindness. 
“You must dine with me to-day,” he said. I pointed 
to my mourning coat. “Oh, you must come—the very 
place fur one wishing to avoid the world. Since you 
left Dublin, my poor aunt has undergone such a change! 
—an infernal gang have fot round her entirely; and 
she, who once only lived for whist, cannot be per- 
suaded to touch a card. By Jove! the good lady is 
bewitched! But I have arranged with her, that the 
first crop-eared scoundrel, or female ranter I meet in 
Rutland-square, shall be the signal for my final abdi- 
cation of Kildare-street-—and she knows that I am 
positive. Do come: not a soul dines with me but that 
good, fat fellow, my colonel.” I smiled as I recol- 
lected our last visit to the Square, and promised to be 
punctual. 

I arrived some time before Lord L——, and found 
the dowager and my fat friend, the colonel, téte-a-téte. 
Beyond the customary interchange of civilities I did 
not interrupt them, receiving, however, from the com- 


mander @ warm squeeze, and an inex i ani 
look that recalled a volume of adventure ; 
lady resumed the conversation whichiiiay entree had 


suspended :— 

“ And you are six months‘absent, colonel !—Protect 
me! how time passes!—it should be a lesson—a tacit 
monitor, as Mr. Hitéheock happily expresses it. Well, 
there was a carnal minded, noisy crowd here; and [ 
remember you dest three rubbers. How such vain 
imaginations, will push aside the better seeds! Your 
partner was @ well-meaning gentleman, but never re- 
turned a lead. Oh me! that these vanities should be 
remembered! That very night, colonel, I met with a 
serious, I may say distressing loss. My, cousin General 
Pillau’s Indian snuff-box was stolen!, I suspected— 
but judge not,as Mr. Heavyside said at the chapel 
yesterday. It was in my partner’s hand the last time 
T ever saw it; the rush to supper came ;—she—but 
we must be charitable. But here’s my nephew—Oh 
that he was awake to gospel truth! Well, my dear 
George, what news since ?” 

“ None; madam ; only that your old friend’s over— 
dead as Julius Cesar. Mother P. will never cut 
another honour!” 

“Oh! George, do stop—for once be serious. Mrs. 
P—— dead! and I fear not prepared! Ah, me! poor 
Mrs. P——! Many a rubber she and I have played 
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—she knew my system so well—finessed a leetle too 
much—But where am I running ’—Well, I hope she 
was prepared—but she stole the general's bor!” 

“Phew! if she stole snuff-boxes, she'll fry for it 
now,” said the colonel, taking share in the lament; “I 
hope, madam, it was merely a preity toy, something not 
valuable.” 

“A toy! my dear sir; fine pale gold—invaluable for 
weight, age, and workmanship. Had you ever held it 
in your hand, you would never have forgotten it.” 

“ Faith, and likely enough, my lady.” 

“ George, love, if you would just speak to the exe- 
cutor. Put it-on the score of a mistake.” 

“] speak! madam, do you want to have me shot?” 

“ No, no, it’s useless. Her nephew is an attorney. 
‘Do men gather grapes?’ as Mr. Heavyside says.” 

“Cenfound Heavyside!” exclaimed the peer, “I 
must go see about some wine;’ and he left the 
room. 

The old lady recommenced with a groan—* What 
a memory Mrs. P. had! she would remember 
cards through a rubber, and never omitted marking in 
her life. She took the general's box; she had always a 
fancy for knick-knackeries, and wore ornaments very 
unsuitable to her years—forgetting the lilies of the 
valley. I wish Miss Clarke was here, a worthy, comely 
young woman, colonel, recommended to me as a spiri- 
tual assistant by Mr. Wagstaff of the Bethesda. My 
nephew can’t bear her because she was bred a dress- 
maker, and a vile dragoon officer told him some nasty 
story to her disadvantage. Oh, colonel, [ wish George 
was awakened—you go to church regularly?” 

“ T cannot assert that I do regularly; not that I see 
any harm in it.” 

“Very prettily remarked, colonel ; and you often, no 
doubt, reflect upon the place you're going to?” 

“ Yes, indeed, madam ; one must join one’s regiment 
sooner or later.” 

“ Ah, colonel, I wish George had your serious turn; 
and, between ourselves, he is by no means a safe whist 
player. His game is very dangerous. Ah, if I could 
have had Mr. Wagstaff to meet you! but my nephew’s 
prejudice is so violent. He is a sweet, spiritual minded 
young man—comes often to sit an evening with me; 
and he is so obliging! takes Miss Clarke home at mid- 
night, to save me the expense of coach-hire, although 
she lives beyond the lamps. Poor Mrs. P- 6 
wonder who will get her card counters. They were 
superb. Well, she stole the bor, however; but as the 
inspized. psalmist, 1 mean penman, says—*“ Ah, me! I 
have mo memory; I wish Miss Clarke was here. Well, 
George, any appearance of dinner?” 

“ So says the butler, madam, and here he comes.” 

“ Colonel,“take dow my aunt;” and thus ended 
Lady L——’s lamentations over sin, snuf-bores, and 
Mrs. P—. 

a ooo 


ROMAN TRAGEDY. 


Tue Greeks inherited the dramatic art from no 
other nation. They borrowed from no other peeple— 
and their originality was a sign of their power, and 
the cause of their success. The difference of language 
between nations, is not greater than the difference im 
spirit. One people is powerfully affected by that with 

_which another has no sympathy. While the strong 
link of human feeling unites all men, the barrier of 
national peculiarities effectually separates them. The 
Romans hold but an indifferent rank as tragedians, 
and are scarcely known in that department bat as 
translators or imitators of the Greeks. Concerning the 
tragic authors of the Augustan age, little is known, 
and the few of their works which have descended to 
us, give little reason to regret the loss of the remainder. 
The Roman character was nt liable to be aflected by 


tragic emotion. Life was too—too in 

and mighty enterprise, to permit the mind to decay 
tivated by poetic visions. In the days of Roman yj 
the people might admire the speciacle of » rete 
ferring death to freedom, or with the noble var; 

a Curtius, believing no sacrifice more pote. 
the gods than that of a patriot. In the age of ee 
degeneracy, when like giants drunk with wine, 
reeled under the weight of their own glory they eh 
imagine no higher virtue than the stvical indiffereng 
which meeis death with contempt, when the cup 
pleasure is quafied. Their reigning monster 
types of the one head with which Nero wished thy 
Ronan people were endowed. Each was in bj 

a concentration of the extravagant pride With whieh 
their position inflamed the whole body—of the j 
contempt with which the Empress of the World 
down upon her contemporaries—of the furious thi 
for pleasure, which found no satisfaction in exhayes 
all that the tributary world could offer Of luxury @ 
enjoyment, humanly so considered—but which, whey 
their eyes were satiated with pomp, and their spirits 
oppressed with splendour, yet found a demoniac satis 
faction in cruelty and bloodshed. Their own hj 
was their tragedy. They beheld the monarchs of ty 
world dragging their chains after the victorious Cong 
What fabulous representation could equal such living 
woe? As for crimes—emblems of crime were seated 
on the throne—tragedies more bloody were 
enacted, than the wildest imagination conld have sh 
dowed forth. What effect could tragic pathos have 
their steeled nerves? They loved pomp—pageanty— 
triumphs ; where the standards and the pillage of other 
nations bore witness to the greatness of the Roma 
name. No mock processions, or fanciful pageants these 
The pleasures of sight delighted them more than thoy 
of sound. In the midst of a tragic performance, the 
Roman people, with a voice like that of the roaring 
the ocean waves, would order the actors to stop, and 
shout for the bears and gladiators. 


<> 
TRADITION OF THE DELUGE. 


Lucian, a native of Samosata, situated on the By 
phrates, has transmitted a very interesting traditiong 
the inhabitants of Hierapolis, in Syria, who pretended 
in his day, w have very particular memorials of the 
deluge. It is still more curious, from the ‘fact, hati 
substantiates the Mosaic account of that awful cae 
trophe. “ The present race of mankind,’’says he, “a 
different from those who first existed ; for these ofthe 
antediluvian world were all destroyed. The presat 
world is peopled from the sons of Deucalion, (Noa) 
having increased to so large a number from one perm, 
In respect to the former brood, they were men of Wi 
lence, and lawless in their designs. On this account 
they were doomed to destruction, and for this purpose 
there was a mighty eruption of the waters front te 
earth attended with heavy showers from above; # 
that the rivers swelled and the sea overflowed, till the 
whole earth was covered with a flood, and all feb 
drowned.—Deucalion alone was preserved to re-peoplé 
the world. This mercy was shown to him on account 
of his piety and justice. His preservation was effected 
in this manner:—he put his family, both sons amt 
daughters, into a vast ark which he had provided, and 
Went into it himself. At the same time animald 
every species—bears, horses, lions, serpents—whatevt 
lived upon the face of the earth—followed him ¥ 
pairs, all of which he received into the ark, and & 
petienced no evil from them, for there prevailed# 
wonderful harmony throughout, by the immediate it 
uence of the Deity—Thbus they were waited wilt 





him as long as the flood endured.” 
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‘MUSICAL WIVES. 


“ Qmaites hoc vitium est Cantatoribus."—Horace, 


‘ — 


On, that unfortunate walk by the river-side! But 
for that ill-fated excursion I might have enjoyed con- 
nubial happiness, of which there is now, alas! but 
little hope. Let me not, however, he mistaken. No 
whiskered officer of dragoons parading the beautiful 

menade at Richmond, while music melted on the 
waves, and the setting sun threw its glowing light 
through the arches of the bridge upon the wooded 
hills beyond, has whispered soft nonsense in my lady’s 
ear, and so possessed my imagination with the phan- 
tasmas of the green-eyed monster. No, I speak of a 
water-side stroll enacted some four or five thousand 
years ago by the Egyptian Mercury, the Hermes Tris- 
megistus, or “ thrice illustrious,’ who, wandering forth 
to enjoy the cool breezes of evening upon the banks 
of the Nile, after its periodical overflowing, and gazing 
intently on the ascending moon, struck his foot against 
the shell of a tortoise which had been left by the re- 
tiring flood, and was astonished at hearing a melodious 
sound. Stooping down to ascertain the Cause of this 
phenomenon, he found that the flesh having been dried 
and wasted by the burning sun, nothing but the nerves 
and cartilages remained, which being braced and con- 
tracted by the heat, had become sonorous; and the 
idea of a lyre instantly started into his imagination. 
Constructing the instrument in the form of a tortoise, 
he strung it with the dried sinews of dead animals: 
—such, according to Apollodorus, was the origin of 
music; and this ominous ramble of the moon-gazing 
“thrice illustrious” was, consequently, the source of 
all my conjugal infelicity. 


This is the age for accomplishments; but in the 
education of our females it may be doubted whether 
they be not too openly and exclusively invested with 
those graces and attractions which may best qualify 
them for the matrimonial market—as a certain school- 
mistress advertised “to get up young ladies for the 


India department.” In music this seems more espe- 
cially perceptible. Tibullus could not now exclaim, 
“Ah! nimium faciles aurem prebere puelle,” for a 
modern damsel, instead of lending her own ear, is 
more prone to exclaim with Antony, “ FriendsgRo- 
mans, Countrymen, lend me your ears,” and sits her- 
self down to a harpsichord to play con amore—for a 
husband. Brilliant fingers have superseded brilliant 
eyes ; execution is performed by octaves not ogles; 
and hearts «are literally carried by a coup de main. 
Holding a wax light instead of a torch, Hymen takes 
his post beside a book of canzonets ;—Cupid bestrid- 
ing the keys, with one foot upon a Flat, the other 
upon a Natural, takes a sharp for his arrow, which he 
aims at the ear, not the heart, of his victim, and of 
course the greatest asses present the readiest and most 
open mark. It is painful to enrol oneself in this 
asinine brotherhood, yet canduur obliges me to confess, 
that I suffered myself to be tamely cauglit by the auri- 
cular appendage, and led up to the hymeneal halter. 
My wife sang sweetly, played divinely, had brilliancy 
without noise, erpression without affectation, science 
without pedantry, and many other things without man 
other things—at least every body said so. I soceival 
the congratulations of my friends, and was the happiest 
of men for the full period of—a whole honeymoon.. 
Stradella, as all the world knows, saved his life ‘by 
playing a tune to the bravos who were hired to 
tinate him; but we are now become so much more 
musical, that I verily believe I should incur the fate 
which he avoided, were I even to attempt seiting 





limits to the passion. What a dictionary of quotations 
should I draw down upon my devoted head! “ Music 
hath charms to soothe a savage breast,” and “The man 
that hath not music in his soul,” &c. and a thousand 
others would be spouted forth against me, while I 
should in vain contend that I was deprecating the 
abuse, not the use of an art; that I might love any 
given pursnit without having a rage for it; and that 
however partial I may be to sweet voices, or sweet 
wines, I have no ambition to be sung to death, or 
smothered in a butt of malmsey. Alas! those who have 
ears for music have none for reason. Afier the first 
bustle of visiting, introductions, singing, playing, and 
admiration, I naturally concluded that we should sub- 
side into a little domestic quiet and self-possession, 
when I might calmly prosecute my studies, and enjoy 
my own fireside ;.but my wife’s notions of enjoyment 
were so far from harmonizing with.mine, that 1 found 
a da capo had commenced, and I Was condemned to 
run through the same round of melodious misery. 
Since then, I have been in vain expecting a finale ; 
“ the cry is still they come ;” fiddlers, singers, masters, 
and amateurs, besiege my house, and there is no end 
to my wife’s parties, or my remonstrances. I find I 
have married a musician who perpetually reminds me 
of Dr. Pangloss’s distinction between a concert and a 
consort. Accustomed to admiration, she cannot live 
without it, and her home becomes insipid, unless it is 
crowded with listeners and flatterers, and converted 
into an arena for display. 1 have no voice in my own 
house, because my wife has so much, and every body 
keeps time in it so rigorously, that I cannot find; any 
for my own occupations. From morning to night I am 
distracted with harmony—my head seems to be a 
thoroughfare for crotchets, quavers, and semiquavers 
—a common sewer, into which is disgorged a perpetual 
stream of noise, under every ‘possible variety which 
the modulation of air can produce. Even in my sleep 
I have a constant singing in my head; the nerves of 
my brain, like an olian harp, vibrate of themselves; 
and if I dream, it is of the jarring, scraping, and tuning, 
of ten th d instr t 
Man has been defined by physiologists, 

less biped, but I have been sometimes 
capricious contrast between the winged 
subject. In peacocks, phe all the gallina- 
ceous tribe, it is the male who is dressed out in gor- 
geous colours and fine feathers, while the female is as 
plain and unadorned as a quakeress. Singing birds 
are all small, the blackbird being the largest; there is 
no beaked Billimgton; and it is the gentleman who 
tunes his pipe while the domestic lady sits brooding 
over her 4 Mine broods over nothing but the 
harpsich and my “callow nestlings of domestic 
bliss” are rondos, sonatas, and canzonettas. How can 
I expect her to be a good housekeeper, in any sense of 
the.word? That left nand, so conversant in thorough 
bass, would you desecrate it with a roll of tradesmens’ 

? those dexter fingers, such volant summoners of 
sound, would you condemn them to a thimble and 
needle, or require them to handle any keys but those 
of the instrument? and that veice, “ warbling immortal | 
verse and Tuscan air,” would you have the heart to 
bid it scold her servants and add up accounts ’—None 
but a Goth or a Vandal would dream of such degra- 
dations, and yet I am ashamed to confess how much 
of a barbarian [ am become. “The piece which your 
wife is about to play, is extremely difficult,” said a 
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friend the other night. “I wish to God it was impos- | themselves to the tune of “The Freemasons’ 
sible,” was my reply; and shortly after I exclaimed, | and that tigers and kids, lambs and lions, pete. 
in the midst of a most complicated fugue—* sed fugit | selves upon their hind legs and waltsed loving 
interea, fugit irreparabile tempus,” tu the great scandal | ther, when Orpheus sang to Chiron; for I he 
of all the bystanders, the casting of angry glances from | nessed enchantments in my own house not a wana 
the performers, the hulding up of fore-fingers, and the | miraculous. 7 
general exclamation of “ Hush!” My guesis ‘are fonder A small antique Apollo, that stood upon a 
of music than | am; a great many walk away into|in my drawing-room, although he had but one 
another room to play cards or chat during the perfurm- | has hopped clean away, probably imagining, Pa 
ance of any favourite piece, but they invariably return | the concord of sweet sounds, that he was regain: 
when it is finished to cry “ Bravo! charming! beau- | his favourite Parnassus. By what armangeneat f 
tiful! divine !—Whose composition is that? Do pray | muscles Mercury could ply the wings attached toh 
oblige us with it once more.” Let none but the rich | cap, I could never comprehend, but it is Obvious thy 
man aspire to the possession of a musical wife, for he | he possesses the power, for a little bronze image of 
must expect to pay for the luxury in proportion to its | that god has flown away from my chimney-pj 
annoyance; a computation which renders it extravagant | This, however, may be the pious abduction of 
indeed. If ever a Congress of Sovereigns find them- | one who recognised his appropriate deity, and 80 bony 
selves assembled in my pocket, they are presently dis- | him off in triumph. A beautiful nymph skipping bas 
persed for benefit tickets and subscription cuncerts. | jumped from my writing-table, and eloped from the 
One meeting js no sooner over than another is an- | paternal roof. If the gentleman with whom she hy 
nounced ; singers are never out of breath, fiddlers’ | taken refuge will return her to her disconsolaie 
arms never ache, my wife’s tarantula is never cured, | he may retain the rope for his own use. Philip 
her fingers are never out of her harpsichord, and mine | Fifth of Spain fell once into such a fit of low spirity 
never out Of my purse. The “ No Song, no Supper” | that for several months he refused to be shaved, yj 
of furmer days is now converted into “ No Dinner, no | the soothing sweetness of Farinelli’s strains induc 
Song,” for my tale is beleaguered two or three times | him to submit his chin to the razor with great chee. 
a week with a whole irruption of hungry harmonis:s, | fulness and resolution. Well, I had a large medal ¢ 
who commit grievous havoc upon fish, flesh, and poultry, | this monarch in his bearded state, which must hay 
and cultivate the decanter as if they were drinking for | recognised, in some of my Italian warblers, such 
a voice. At first I had no conception that a sung could | proximation to Farinelli’s notes, that it has rolled itself 
ever emerge from such a superincumbent mass of | away for the purpose, probably, of undergoing anothe 
viands, deeming it as improbable an event as that the | capillary excision. Inquiries have been made at thy 
giants should upheave from beneath .Mount Pelion, | barbers’ and perfumers’ shops in the neighbourhood, 
or that the bottom shelf of a tavern-larder should | which, from their number of blocks and heads withog 
warble one of Moore's melodies. 1 found a malicious | brains, ought to know something of musical matien; 
pleasure in believing, that even the ghost of a voice | but I can obtain no tidings of the fugitive. An Egy 
was laid, when lo !——with no other conjuration than a | tian Scarabseus in blue onyx, animated by some lively 
preliminary “ Hem,” these ventripotent melodisis call- | tune, not only crept from under a glass case, but crawled 
ed up from the Red Sea of my port and claret, all their | fairly out of my hall door at the last concert. Should 
buried swells, shakes, and cadences, as loud, clear, and | any of my musical visitants have been mounted on ig 
lively as ever they existed before dinner! back, like Arion on his dolphin, and an accident hays 
But the crowning misery, the master mischief of the | occurred from their crossing the street amid the rah 
musico-mania, is the converting my dwelling into an | of carriages, | sincerely hope the poor beetle hase 
opera-house or common hotel, fur the benefit concert | caped unhurt. That a Parisian shepherdess in bisquit 
of some squalling Italian, when hundreds of utter | should take French leave of my mantelpiece, is perbap . 
strangers, upon the strength of their guinea tickets, | natural, and may be attributed to love of home mathe 
stare me out of countenance in my own abode, hust- | than of music; nor is it wonderful that a gold bor wih 
ling, elbowing, and pinioning me up into a corner | Thieves vinegar should abscond, for the present pe 
where I can see and hear nothing, or compelling me i establishes his claim to the perfume by keeping 
to aie my sane halfway down stairs with a cold | it#ease :—but I cannot comprehend how a verd-antiqns 
“wind ing upon my back, and some gaping vulga- | pitcher with one ear, and that one hermetically sealel, 
Tian ‘teqraitiben my toes in front. This 1 hold to | should be so fascinated as to run off with one of m 
‘be so deg g, @ well as offensive a proceeding, that | melodisis, and thus deprive me at once of “ my friend 
I should never submiif'l® be a personal witness of the | and pitcher;” nor why so apparently phlegmiatic ad 
outrage, but for certain @pnsiderations which} hardly | discreet an inmate as a silver candlestick, should 
know how to mention to “edf,pulite.” Suffice it to | come a“ Fanatico per la Musica,” and walk of 
say, that I find it necessary to look, as well as listen | encounter more melting strains than those to whic 
upon these occasions, for among “my visitants | have | it was nightly ‘subjected in the perfurmance of is 
had amateurs of other things than music ; gentlemen, | duty. . 
who have learned the new art of fingéring, without My wife remarks with great originality and shrew 
the assistance of the chiroplast; shrewd conveyanicers, | ness, that things cannot go without hands —Not evet 
who can make a transfer from a chimney piece to a | harpsichords, I replied; and yet they are constanily 
pocket in a demi-semiquaver. I accuse nobody—the | going. However, I am a recognised amateur, and of 
‘whole six hundred at my last invasion were, doubiless, | course Sound to like music, whatever effects it pm 
“all honourable men,” though | had not the hondurif | duces; though I confess I should be better pleased if 
knowing them; and the phenomena I am about to Fe- | every Visilant were compelled to give a concert 
Jate, are unquestionably attributable to the musie. We | return, by which arrangement our moveables might 
know what magical effects it produced among thé justify their name, and after performing the tour of 
ancients— our circle, return to their original quarters. Atal 
events | am an inveterate amateur, and ‘therefore! 
Orpheus and old Amphion play’d exclaim con amore and with infinite bitterness—Hall 
Strange tunes to entertain Our sires, to that bewitching art, which lightens our bosoms # 
Enlivening stocks and stones, ‘tis said ; Well os our brackets, eases us of our cares and 
But then we know they had their Lyres. sticks, imperceptibly steals away our vexatione and 
valuables, and clears at the same moment our mini 
I firmly believe that the walls of Thebes buili! and our mantelpieces! 
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————— 
HONOURABLE E. L. BULWER. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the U. States Gazette writes: 
—Bulwer appears to be about thirty or thirty-five. 
He has a remarkably slender, erect person, of ordinary 
height, and a face, pale and thin, without the appear- 
ance of ill health ; blue eyes, not at all remarkable for 
their expressiveness, a large nose, a projecting mouth, 
a small chin, light hair, and enormous w hiskers, make 
up his features. His style of dress is that of a careless 
aristocrat, and his style of countenance rather indicates 
the propriety of his dress, than the man of genius, 
which he really is. 

Having read his novels, and seen therein his know- 

ledge of the human passions, the immense command 
and beautiful fluency of his language ; and the work 
on England, displaying considerable knowledge of 
political and social institutions, and avowing enlarged 
Hand high principles; I expected to see him stand up, 
in the House of Commons, the brave lashing opponent 
of the habitual tortuosities and solecisms of British 
legislation, and the eloquent champion of freedom and 
enlightenment of his countrymen. But so seldom does 
he rise at all in the House, that many a manufacturer, 
whose name has never travelled across the Atlantic, 
except as it is stamped upon his merchandise, or even 
some petty lord, says more and does more than the re- 
nowned author of Pelham and Eugene Aram. 

The only occasion when he has spoken, I believe, 
for some time, was when Colonel Williams, complain- 
ed of a breach of privilege; the colonel having found 
great obstruction in passing to parliament, through the 
policemen and troops on duty at the royal show of the 
king and queen going to the Musical Festival. Bulwer 
had also encountered much difficulty in his passage to 
the House; and, in a few words, seconded a motion 
the colonel made upon the subject; but after listening 
to a few words from a noble member, he advised the 
colonel to withdraw his motion, which was withdrawn. 
I have often said to myself, what a pity that a man 
gifted as Bulwer is, should not make the House in 
which he sits, and the country in which he lives, feel 
the power of his genius, as he might exert it in behalf 
of the true and simple principles of political freedom ; 
¥ the opposite of which he so freely condemns in his 
b writings. 

The truth is, that Bulwer is controlled by the social 
tinfluence of this corrupt and corrupting metropolis. 
Instead of rising up in the dignity of a man of genius, 
superior to the littlenesses of his times, and pursuing 
fearlessly the high and true interests of his country, he 
yields to the poison of the atmosphere in which he 
ives, and suffers himself to be awed by those whom 
1e has lashed in his writings, and for whom, when he 
| 

| 

' 








alone in his closet he perhaps feels contempt. 
absolutely grieve to see what he is, and think 
he might, and ought to be. Only to think of a 

4's being conscious of possessing great powers of 
jmind, and the justest views, and yet being afraid to 
fact. 

His works are—Falkland, Pelham, Devereux, The 
y Disowned, Eugene Aram, Last Days of Pompeii, &c. 
}&c., all of which are justly admired. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Bulwer has de- 
voted himself more closely to politics, and a late letter 
from him to Lord Brougham has run through seven 
jeditions. He also has a new novel in press, called 
The Rebel. Bulwer has been censured, but we be- 
filieve unjustly, by critics, both at home and abroad, for 
sathe immoral tendency of his writings. An article in a 
jylate number of the Knickerbocker, enters into an elo- 
faquent defence of this popular writer, which Wwe are 

certain will be approved by every candid reader. He 

fatays:—“ We have always denied that this author 

Bulwer,) has ministered to the success of crime, or 

ygconcealed beneath the flowers of literature, the thorns 
F 





of unnatural passion. He has never made Guilt tri- 
umphant over Virtue, nor left an evil doer in the arms 
of Pleasure. Who can point to a bad character, in the 
whole range of his fictions, in whose destiny the bit- 
terest remorse and punishment were not mingled! 
What vile person, unreformed, has he made the lasting 
favourite of fortune? We venture to assert—and ask a 
reference to his works for a decision—that the fictions 
of Bulwer always show the base and polluted wrapt 
up in misery, and Innocence ever ultimately victorious. 
He rescues no dark mind from torment, until it has 
turned from error. The awful death of the lady in 
Falkland—the dreadful fate of the hateful characters 
in Devereux—the agonizing trial of Aram, haunted by 
memory, and beset with pain and perplexity—the ter- 
rible actors in the Disowned—who, afier dwelling on 
the career and catastrophe of many of these, and the 
troublesome ways of all, can declare that the author 
of such works militates against goodness? Our solemn 
conviction is, that he paints the human heart as he 
finds it, in historical records, and as exhibited in the 
passing era. In Paul Clifford, tor example, what dis- 
closures has he not made of the fate of wretches more 
unfortunate than guilty—beings compelled to crime! 
What expositions, .of law violated by its reputed 
conservators—of the oppressions heaped on Poverty, 
made vagrant by circumstance—on Virtue, pressed 
into delinquency by uncontrollable misery! ‘The notes 
which he has appended to that work, well develope 
the aphorism, that the wonders of truth are more 
striking than fable. 


——a 
HENRY BROUGHAM, 


LATE LORD CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 


Lorp BrouGuam is a common sized, plainly dressed 
man, about fifiy-five. His face is pale and somewhat 
thin; his eyes are not remarkable in themselves, and 
except when excited, are covered and half concealed 
by the upper eye-lids; his nose is only remarkable 
from the end turning up very much; his month is 
broad, with rather thin lips, which have more flexibi- 
lity,and ease of motion, than any lips | ever saw. His 
countenance is extremely mild, and good humoured ; 
and he is represented to be one of the most amiable 
men in the world; nevertheless, he is very irascible. 
He has a great deal in the expression of his face, like 
that of Franklin; although Franklin’s pinched lips are 
the very antipodes of his free ones. He has the same, 
smiling, self-possessed, knowing look, that we fiad in 
pictures of the great philosopher. And perhaps this 
very expression of countenance has done more to obtain 
for them both, the character of cunning, than that 
acute policy which Franklin exerted, and which 
Brougham is now exerting for the good of mankind. 

However Englishmen may be puzzled with the 
character of the Lord Chancellor, it is impossible that 
an American can be. He asks, when he gets here, 
who has done most for popular education? and he is 
answered—Brougham. Who is ridding the law of 
nonsensical verbiage and useless forms—the Lord 
Chancellor. Who is absolutely kicking out of his way 
idle formalities of every kind ’—the Lord Chancellor. 
Who is setting an example of judicial simplicity and of 
justice without delay ’—the Lord Chancellor. Whom, 
in the house of Peers, do those arch tories, the pen- 
sioned Wellington, sly, sour, weak, old Lord Eldon, 
and that Duke of Cumberland! whom does this har- 
monious triumvirate fear’—Brougham. Who, in par- 
liament, professing themselves to be in favour of the 
people, is the most able, self possessed and courageous 
man ?—Brougham. Who makes fewest popular pro- 
mises ?—Brougham. Who never beasts of what he has 
done ?—Brougham. 
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MY 


SISTER KATE. 


I travelled far to know her state, 
Who had a lofty lot; 

And I heard, and I saw, 
And I envied her not. 

So Pll remain at home content 
Until the day I dee, 

With a lowly, peaceful life, 


Jn my ain countree.—Scrap Stanzas. 


THERE is a low road (but it is not much frequented, 


for it is terribly round about,) that passes at the foot of 


the range of hills that skirt the long and beautiful Firth 
of the Clyde, in the west of Scotland: and as you go 
along this road, either up or down, the sea or firth is 
almost at your very side, the hills rising above you; 
and you are just opposite to the great black and blue 
mountains on the other side of the Firth, that sweep in 


heavy masses, or jut out in bold capes, at the mouth of 


the deep lochs that run up from the Firth into the pic- 
turesque highlands of Argyleshire. 

You may think of the scene what you please, be- 
cause steam-boating has, of late years, profaned it 
somewhat into commonness, and defiled its pure air 
with filthy puffs of coal-smoke; and because the Co- 
met and all her unfortunate passengers were sunk 
to the bottom of this very part of the Firth; and be- 
cause, a little time previous, a whole boatful of poor 
highland reaper girls were also run down in the 
night-time, while they were asleep, and drowned near 
the Clough light-house, hard by ;—but if you were to 
walk this road by the seaside any summer afternoon, 
going towards the bathing village of Gourock, you 
would say, as you looked across to the highlands, and 
up the Clyde, towards the rock of Dumbarton Castle, 
that there are few scenes more truly magnificent and 
interesting. 

There is a little village exactly opposite to you, 
looking across the Firth, which is called Danoon, and 
contains the burying-place of the great house of Ar- 
gyle ; surrounded by a patch of green cultivated land, 
sloping pleasantly from the sea, and cowering snugly 
by itself, with its picturesque cemetery, under the 
great blue hills frowning behind, looks, from across 
the Firth, absolutely like a tasteful little haunt of the 
capricious spirit of romance. 

Well, between this road, on the lowland side of the 


Firth, and the water's edge, and before it winds off 


round by the romantic seat of Sir Michael Shaw 
Stewart, farther up, there stands, or stood, two or three 
small fishing cottages, which, from the hills nearly 
over them, from which General Brisbane used to look 
after ghe stars, or from the sea as you sailed past, look- 
ing just like white shells, of a large size, dropped fan- 
cifully down upon the green common between the 
hills and the road. In these cottages, it was observed, 
the fishermen had numerous families, who, while 
young, assisted them in their healthful employment ; 
and that the girls, of which there was a number, were 
so wild in their contented seclusion, that if any passen- 
ger on the road stopped to observe them, as they sat 
in groups on the green, mending their fathers’ nets, 
they would take alarm, and rise and run off like fawns, 
and hide among the rocks by the sea, or trip back into 
the cottages. Now it happened, once on a time, that 
a great event took place to one of the cottagers’ daugh- 
ters, which for a long period deranged and almost de- 
stroyed the happy equality in which they had hitherto 
lived ; and becoming the theme of discourse and in- 
quiry concerning things beyond the sphere of fisher 
people and all their neighbours, as far as Gourock, in- 





troduced among them no small degree of ambition and 
discontent. 

There was one of the fishermen, a remarkably de. 
cent, well-disposed highlandman, from the Opposite 
shore of Argyleshire, named Martin M‘Leod, and he 
had two daughters, the youngest of which, as Was to 
uncommon case, turned out to be remarkably and even 
delicately beautiful. 

But nobody ever saw or thought any thing abou 
the beauty of Catharine M‘Leod, except it might be 
some of the growing young men in ‘the neighbouring 
cottages, several of whom began, at times, to look g 
her with a sort of wonder, and seemed to feel a degree 
of awe in her presence; while her family took an in 
voluntary pride in her beyond all the others; and he 
eldest sister somehow imitated her in every thing, and 
continually quoted her talk, and trumpeted about among 
the neighbours what was said and done by “ my sister 
Kate.” 

Things continued in this way as Kate grew to wo 
manhood, and she was the liveliest little body about 
the place, and used to sing so divertingly at the hous. 
end, as she busied herself about her father’s fishing 
gear, and ran up and down “among the break asm 
the brae,” behind the cottages, or took her wandering 
off all the way to the Clough light-house at the point; 
or she would skip on the yellow sands of the sea, be 
yond her father’s boat, when the tide was low, as he 
used to say, just like a water-wagtail; so that she wa 
allowed to be as merry as she was pretty, and px 
every one in a good humour that looked at her. I say 
things continued in this way until a gentleman, who 
it turned out, was all the way from London, came t 
lodge in Greenock, or Gourock, or Innerkip, or some 
where not far distant; and, being a gentleman, and,d 
course, at liberty to do every sort of out-of-the-way 
thing that he pleased, he got a manner of coming 
down and wandering about among the cottages, an 
asking questions concerning whatever he chose of the 
fishermen; and then it was not long until he got hs 
eyes upon Kate. 

“The gentleman,” as her sister used to tell afte 
wards, “was perfectly ill, and smitten at once abot 
our Kate. He was not able,” she said, “to take th 
least rest, but was down constantly about us for weeks: 
and then got to talking to and walking with Kate, she 
linking arm in his beneath the hill, just as it had bea 
Sir Michael Stewart and my lady ; and then such prt 
sents as he used to bring for her, bought in the gran 
shop of Bailie Macnicol, at Greenock; gowns, 
shawls, and veils, and fine chip hats, never speaking 
of ribbons, an’ lace-edging, an’ mob-caps—perfect beat) 
tiful.” ' 

The whole of the other fishermen’s daughters be 
came mad with envy of poor Kate, and admiration d 
her new dress, whicis some said was mostly bought 
her father, after all, who wanted to have his daughte 
made a lady of; and now nothing was heard in the 
hamlet but murmurings and discontented complaint 
every girl looking at herself in the little cracked glam 
that her father used to shave by, to see if she wer 
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— 
pretty, and wishing and longing, not only for a lover 
of her own, but even for a gentleman. So, as matters 

w serious, and the gentleman was fairly in love, 
old Martin M‘Leod, who looked sharply after Kate, be- 
hooved to have sundry conversations with the gentle- 
man about her: and masters being appointed to teach 
her various things, which the fisher folks never heard 
of, but which were to turn her into a fine lady, Kate 
and the gentleman, after a time, were actually mar- 
ried, in Greenock new church, and set off for London, 
or some other grand place, to live where the king and 
all the great people lived, and to drink wine and wheel 
about in a carriage for evermore. 

During all this time, there were various opinions 
among the fisher people, how that Kate never was 
particularly in love with the gentleman; and some 
even said that she was in love with somebody else, 
(for pretty maidens must always be in love.) or at least 
that some of the youths of the neighbourhood were in 
love with her: but then the old folks said, that love 
was only for gentle-people, who could afford to pay for 
it; and that when a gentleman was pleased to fall in 
love, no one had a right to say him nay, or pretend to 
set up against him. Some of the young women, to be 





sure, ventured to contest this doctrine, and cited vari- 
ous cases from the authority of printed ballads bought 
at the Greenock fair, at a half-penny each, and also 
from the traditionary literature of Argyleshire, which 


| 


was couched in the mellifluous numbers of the Gaelic | 
language; but, however this might be, the fame of | the old people have no rest, nor did she spare any ex- 


Catherine M‘Leod’s happy marriage and great fortune 
was noised abroad exceedingly, among the fisher peo- 


fresh boiled fish was made to lose its former relish, or 
was even embittered by obtrusive discourse about the 
fine wines and the gilded grandeur of “ my sister 
Kate.” Even the fisher lads in the neighbourhood, 
fine fearless youths, found a total alteration in their 
sweethearts; their discourse was not relished—their 
persons were cunost despised; and there was now no 
happiness found for a fisherman's daughter, but what 
was at least to approach to the state of grandeur and 
felicity so fortunately obtained by “my sister Kate.” 

The minds of Kate's family were so carried away by 
her good fortune, that vague wishes and discontented re- 
pmings followed their constant meditations upon her 
lucky lot. Flora had found herself above marrying a 
fisherman ; and a young fellow, called Bryce Cameron, 
who had long waited for her, and whose brother, Allan, 
was once a sweetheart of Kate herself, being long 
ago discarded ; and she, not perceiving any chances of 
a gentleman making‘his appearance to take Bryce’s 
place, became melancholy and thoughtful: she began 
to fear that she was to have nobody, and her thoughts 
ran constantly after London and Mrs. Pounteney. With 
these anxious wishes, vague hopes began to mix of 
some lucky turn to her own fortune, if she were only 
in the way of getting to be a lady; and at length she 
formed the high wish, and even the adventurous re- 
solve, of going all the way to Londen, just to get one 
peep at her sister’s happiness. 

When this ambition seized Flora M‘Leod, she let 


ertion to get the means of making her proposed pil- 
grimage to London. In the course of a fortnight from 


ple throughout these coasts, as well as about Gourock | its first serious suggestion, she, with a gold guinea in 


and all the parts adjacent. 

As to the gentleman, it was found out that his 
name was Mr. Pounteney, and that little Kate M‘Leod 
was now Mrs. Pounteney, and a great London lady ; 
but what quality of a gentleman Mr. Pounteney really 
was, was a matier of rauch controversy and discussion. 
Some said that he was a great gentleman, and others 
thought that, from various symptoms, he was not a very 
great gentleman ;—some went so far as to say he was 
a lord or a prince, while others maintained that he was 
only a simple esquire, although he might yet be turned 
into a belted knight, or baronet, like Sir Michael, who 


lived in the neighbourhood, which the king could | 
| ride, and sail, through unknown places, and in what 


make him, any day he chose, by knocking him down 


| 


with a sword ; for it was part of the king’s business to | 
make knights and lords, and this was the way he did | 
it. But as the fisher people among whom Kate had | 


been reared did not understand what a knight meant, 
nor any thing of these high matters, and, from the ris- 
ing ambition of fisher girls to get gentlemen as well as 
Kate, were much occupied in discussions about the 
quality of her and her husband, her elder sister, Flora, 
was constantly appealed to, and drawn out, wherever 
she went, upon this interesting subject. 

Nothing, therefore, could be talked of, wherever 
Flora M‘Leod went, but about “my sister Kate 7’ and 
she was quite in request every where, because she 
could talk of the romantic history and happy fortune 
of her lucky sister. Mrs. Pounteney’s house in Lon- 
don, therefore, Mrs. Pounteney’s grand husband, and 


Mrs. Pounteney’s coach, excited the admiration and | 


the discontent of all the fishermen’s daughters for 
many miles round this romantic sea-coast and these 
quiet cottages under the hills, where the simple peo- 
ple lived upon their fish and did not know that they 
were happy. Many a long summer's day, as the girls 
sat working their nets on a knoll towards the sea, the 
sun that shone warm on their indolent limbs upon the 
grass, and the breeze that blew from the Firth, or 
Swept round from the flowery woods of Ardgowan, 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


her pocket, and two one pound notes of the Greenock 
bank, besides other coins and valuables, and even a 
little old fashioned Highland brooch, with which the 
quondam lover of her sister, Allan Cameron, had the 
temerity to entrust her, to be specially returned into 
the hands of the great lady when she should see her, 
besides a hundred other charges and remembrances 
from the neighbours, she set off one dewy morning in 
summer, carrying her shoes and stockings in her 
hand, to make her way to London, to get a sight of 
every thing great, and particularly of her happy sister 
Kate. 

Many a weary mile did Flora M‘Leod walk, and 


she called foreign parts; for strange things and people 
met her eye, and long dull regions of country passed 
her like a rapid vision, as she was wheeled towards 
the great capital and proper centre of England. After 
travelling to a distance that was te her perfectly amaz- 
ing, she was set down in London, and inquired her 
way, in the best English she could command, into one 
of those long brick streets, of dark and dull gentility, 
to which she was directed; and after much trouble 
and some expense, at length found the door of per sis- 
ter’s house. She stood a while considering, Gn the 
steps of the mansion, and feit a sort of fear of lifting 
the big iron knocker that seemed to grin down upon 
her: for she was not in the habit of knocking at great 
folk’s doors, and almost trembled lest somebody from 


| within would frown her into nothing, even by their 


high and lofty looks. 

And yet she thought the house was not so dreadful- 
ly grand after all; not at all such as she had imagined, 
for she had passed houses much bigger and grander 
than this great gentleman’s—it was not even the 
largest in its own street, and looked dull and dingy, 
and shut up with blinds and rails, having a sort of 
melancholy appearance. At least it was not at all 
equal, she thought, to many of the white stone villas 
by the Firth of Clyde, that sat so proudly on the hill 


seemed less grateful and delicious, from their discon- | face, opposite the sea, near her father’s cottage, with 


tented imaginings about the fortune of Mrs. Pounte- 
hey; and many a sweet and wholesome supper of 


their doors wide open to receive the summer air or 
welcome the passing traveller, and their windows 
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gleaming in the evening sun, before it dipped behind 
the big mountains of Argyleshire. 

It was strange that reflections about home, and so 
enhancing of iis value, should pass through her mind 
at the very door where lived her envied sister in Lon- 
don! but she must not linger, but see what was inside. 


She lifted up the large knocker, and as it fell, the very | 


clang of it, and its echo inside, smote upon her heart 
with a sensation of strange apprehension. A powdered 
man opened it, and stared at her with an inquisitive, 
impertinent look, then saucily asked what she wanted. 
Flora curtsied low to the servant from very terror, 
saying she wanted to see Mrs. Pounteney. 


“And what can your want with Mrs. Pounteney, | 


young woman, | should like to know?” said the fel- 


low; for Flora neither looked like a milliner’s woman, 
nor any other sort of useful person likely to be wanted 
by a lady. 

Flora had laid various pretty plans in her own mind, 
about taking her sister by surprise, and seeing how she 
would look beivore she spoke, and so forth; at least she 
had resolved not to affront her, by making herself 
known as her sister before the servants; but the man 
louked at her with such suspicion, and spoke so inso- 
lent, that she absolutely began to fear, from the inter- 
rogations of this fellow, that she would be refused ad- 
mittance to her own sister, and was forced to explain 
and reveal herself before the outer door was fully 
opened to her. At length she was conducted, on tip- 
toe, along a passage, and then up stairs, until she was 
placed in a little back dressing-room. The servant 
then went into the drawing-room, where sat two ladies 
at opposite sides of the apartment, there to announce 
Flora’s message. 


On a sofa, near the window, sat a neat, youthful | 


figure, elegantly formed, but petite, with a face that 
need not be described, further than that the features 
were small and pretty, and that, as a whole, it was 
rich in the nameless expression of simple beauty. Her 
dress could not have been plainer, to be of silk of the 
best sort; but the languid discontent, if not melancholy, 
with which the female, yet quite in youth, gazed to- 
wards the window, or bent over a little silk netting 
with which she carelessly employed herself, seemed to 
any observer strange and unnatural at her time of life. 
At a table, near the fire, was seated a woman, almost 
the perfect contrast to this interesting figure, in the 
person of Mr. Pounteney’s eldest sister, a hard-faced, 
business-like person, who, with pen and ink before her, 
seemed busy among a parcel of household accounts, 
and the characteristic accompaniment of a bunch of 
keys occasionally rattling at her elbow. 

The servant approached, as if fearful of being no- 
ticed by “ the old man,” as he was accustomed to call 
Miss Pounteney, and in a half whisper, intimated to 
the little figure, that a female wanted to see her. 

“Ej! what! what is it you say, John?” cried the 
lady among the papers, noticing this manceuvre of the 
servant. 

“ Nothing, madam; it is a person that wants my, 
lady.” 

“ Your lady, sirrah! it must be me! Eh! what?” 

“No, madam; she wants to see Mrs. Pounteney 
particularly.” 

“ Ah, John,” said the little lady on the sofa ; “ just 
refer her to Miss Pounteney. There is nobody can 
want me.” 

“Wants to see Mrs. Pounteney particularly!” re- 
sumed the sister-in-law ; “ how dare you bring in such 
a message, sirrah? Mrs. Pounteney particularly, in- 
deed! Who is she, sirrah? Who comes here with 
such a message while I am in the house ?” 

“ Yoo must be mistaken, Juhn,” said the little lady, 
sighing, who was once the lively Kate M‘Leod, of the 
fishing cottage in Scotland ; “ just let Miss Pounteney 
speak to her. You need not come to me.” 
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| “No, madam,” said the servant, addressing Mig 


| — the natural pertness of his situation now 
eturning to overcome his dread of the ould one. «'™: 
young person wants to see my mistress directly, ang | 
| have put her into her dressing-room. Pray, ma'am, 
| go,” he added, respectfully, to the listless Kate. 
“Do you come here to give your orders, Sirrah!” 
| exclaimed Miss Pounteney, rising like a fury, and 
kicking the footstool half way across the room, “ and 
to put strange people of your own accord into 
dressing-room in this house! and to talk of Your mis. 
| tress, and wanting to speak to her directly, and private. 
ly, while J am here: I wonder what sister Bec 
would say, or Mr. Pounteney, if he were at home?” 
| The “ould one’s” wrath being now aroused, the 
| next diverged into a tirade of abuse of John, for Vari. 
ous crimes and misdemeanours, with which her en. 
| mination of the documents before her furnished Matter 
| of accusation against him, on household matters, and 
| into which she contrived to include the trembling litis 
victim on the sofa. While she was at the height of 
| this, her sister Becky entered the room; and, as usual, 
| helped up the brawl, or rather added fuel to the ar 
| storm with which she raged against the man; wh 
listened with the true sneer of a lackey, made insolent 
by unladylike abuse ; and also against the unoflendi 
| and melancholy Kate, who bore it all with a look of 
| hopeless resignation. ‘ 
| John, however, coxcomb as he sometimes was, had 
| too much natural gallantry not to feel strongly on the 
part of his oppressed mistress; and too much comaig 
sense not to see the misery of a house divided againt 
itself; besides, he hated his two real mistresses 
much as he loved the interesting stranger who ought 
to have been such. Without taking notice, therefor, 
| of all the accusations and abuse thrown upon him, be 
stepped up again to the little figure on the sofa, ani 
begged of her to see the young person who waited fr 
her. 

“Til have no whispering here!” exclaimed Mig 
| Pounteney, coming forward in wrath. “ What is the 
meaning of all this, Kate? Who is this person in your 
| dressing-room? I insist upon knowing. I shall let my 
| brother know all about this secrecy !” 

“Who is it, John? Do just bring her here, and pat , 
an end to this!” said Kate, imploringly, to the man. 

“ Madam,” said John at last to his trembling mit 
tress, “ it is your sister!” 

“ Who, John?” cried Kate, starting to her feet, “ my 
sister Flora, my own sister, from Clyde side! Speak, 
John, are you sure ?” 

“ Yes, madam, your sister from Scotland.” 

“ Oh, where is she, where is she? let me go.” 

“ No, no—you must be mistaken, John,” said the 
lady with the keys, stepping forward to interrupt the 
anxious Kate. “John, this is all a mistake,” she added, 
smoothly ; “Mrs. Pounteney has no sister! Joh, you 
may leave the room;” and she gave a determined 
look te the other sister, who stood astonished. 

The moment the servant left the room, Miss Poun 
teney came forward, and stood in renewed rage ovet 
the fragile, melancholy Kate, and burst out with “What 
is this, Kate? Is it really possible, after what you know 
of my mind, and all our minds, that you have dared 
bring your poor relations into my brother's house! 
That it is not enough that we are to have the disgrace 
of your mean connexions, but we are to have your 
sisters and brothers to no end coming into the very 
house, and sending up their beggarly names and desis: 
nations by the very servants! Kate, I must not permit 


rage. 


hands, will you not let me go and see my sister? Will } 
you just let me go and weep on the neck of my poo a 
| Flora? { will go to a private place—I will go to ano® © 





| 





this. I will not, I shall not!” and she stamped wih 


“Oh, Miss Pounteney,” said Kate, with clasped) 
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ther house, if you please ; I will do any thing when I 
return to you—if I ever return—fur I care not if I 
never come into this unhappy house more !” and, utter- 
ing this, almost with a shriek, she burst past the two 
women, and ran through the rooms to seek her sister. 
Meantime Flora had sat so long waiting, without 
seeing her sister, that she began to feel intense anxie- 
ty; and, fancying that her little Kate wished to forget 
her, because she was poor, had worked herself up into 
a resolution of assumed coldness, when she heard a 
hurried step, and the door was instantly opened. Kate 
paused for a moment afier her entrance, and stood 
gazing upon the companion of her youth, with a look 
of such passionate joy, that Flora’s intended coldness 
was entirely subdued, and the two sisters rushed into 
each other's arms in all the ecstacy of sisterly love. 


“Oh, Flora, Flora! my dear, happy Flora!” cried 


Kate, when she could get words, after the first burst of 
weeping; “have you really come all the way to Lon- | 


don to see me? poor me!” and her tears and sobs 
were again like to choke her. 

“ Kate, my dear little Kate,” said Flora, “ this is not 
the way I expected to find you. Do not greet so dread- 
fully : surely you are not happy, Kate!” 

“But you are happy, Flora,” said Kate, weeping ; 
“and how is my good highland father, and mother, 
and my brother Daniel? Ah! [ think, Flora, your 
clothes have the very smell of the seashore, and of the 
bark of the nets, and of the heather hills of Argyle- 
shire. Alas! the happy days you remind me of, 
Flora.” 

“And so, Kate, you are not so very happy, after 
all,” said Flora, looking incredulously in her face; 
“and you are so thin, and pale, and your eyes are so 
red: and yet you have such a grand house, Kate! Tell 
me if you are really not happy ?” 

“I have no house, Flora,” said Kate, after a little, 
“nor, I may say, no husband. They are both com- 
pletely ruled by his two ~‘xen sisters, who kept house 
for him before he married me, and still have the as- 
cendency over him. My husband, too, is not naturally 
good tempered ; yet he once loved me, and I might 
enjoy some little happiness in this new life, if he had 
the feeling or the spirit to treat me as his wife, and 
free himself and the house from the dominion of his 
sisters, especially the eldest. But I believe he is rather 
disappointed in his ambitious career, and in the hopes 
he entertained of matches for his sisters, and is some- 
what sour and unhappy ; and [ have to bear it all, for 
he is afraid of these women; and I, the youngest in 
the family, and the only one who has a chance of be- 
ing good tempered, am, on account of my low origin, 
forced to bear the spleen of all in this unhappy house.” 

“ But, Kate, surely your husband would not behave 
so bad as to cast up to you that your father was a 
fisherman, when he took you from the bonnie himself, 
and when he thought himself once so happy to get 

u?” 

“ Alas! he does indeed! too often—too often; when 
he is crossed abroad, andi when his sisters set him on; 
and that is very mean of him; and it so humbles me, 
Flora, when I am sitting at his table, that I cannot lift 
my head ; and I am so sad, and so heart-broken among 
them ‘ 

“Bless me! and can people be really so miserable,” 
said Flora, simply, “ who have plenty of money, and 
silk dresses to wear every day they rise ?” 

“It is little you know, my happy Flora, of artificial 
life here in London,” said Kate, mournfully. “As for 
dress, [ cannot even order one but as my sister-in-law 
chooses; and as for happiness, I have left it behind 
me on the beautiful banks of the Clyde. Oh, that I 
were there again!” 

“Poor little Kate!” said Flora, wistfully looking 
again in her sister's face ; “ and is that the end of all 
your grand marriage, that has set a’ the lasses crazy, 
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from the Fairly Roads to Gourock Point. I think I'll 
gang back and marry Bryce Cameron afier a’.” 

“Is Allan Cameron married yet?” said Kate, sadly. 

“ When did you see blithe and bonnie Allan Cameron ? 
Alas! the day!” 

“He gave me this brooch to return to you, Kate,” 

|} said Flora, taking the* brooch out of her bosom. “I 

| wish he had not gi’en it to me for you, for you're vex’d 
enough already.” 

“Ah! well you may say I'm vex’d enough,” said 

she, weeping and contemplating the brooch. “Tell 
| Allan Cameron that I am sensible I did not use him 
well—that my vain heart was lifted up; but [ have 
suffered for it—many a sad and sleepless night [ have 
| lain in my bed, and thought of the delightful days I 
|} spent near my father’s happy cottage in Scotland, and 
|} about you, and about Allan. Alas! just tell him not 
| to think more of me; for [ ama sad and sorry married 
woman, out of my sphere, and afraid to speak to my 
| own people, panting my heart out and dying by inches, 
| like the pretty silver fish that floundered on the hard 
; stones after my father had taken them out of their own 
| clear water.” 
“God help you, Kate!” said Flora, rising ; “ you 
| will break my heart with grief about you. Let me 
| out of this miserable house! Let me leave you and 
all your grandeur, since I cannot help you; and I will 
pray for you, my poor Kate, every night at my bed- 
side, when I get back to the bonnie shore of Argyle- 
shire.” 

Sad was the parting of the two weeping sisters, and 
many a kiss of fraternal affection embittered, yet sweet- 
ened, the hour; and anxious was Flora M‘Leod to turn 
her back upon the great city of London, and to journey 
northwards to her own home in Scotland. 

It was a little before sun-down, on a Saturday even- 
ing, shortly after this, that a buzz of steam, let off at 
the Mid Quay of Greenock, indicated that a steam-boat 
had come in; and it proved to be from the fair sea- 
port of Liverpool, having on board Flora M‘Leod, just 
down from London. The boat, as it passed, had been 
watched by the cottagers where she lived up the 
Firth; and several of them, their day's work being 
over, set out towards the Clough to see if there was 
} any chance of meeting Flora. 

Many were the congratulations, and more the inqui- 
ries, when they met Flora, lumbering homewards with 
her bundle and her umbrella, weary, and looking 
anxiously out. for her own sweet coitage by Clyde side. 
“Ah, Flora! is this you?” cried the whole at once; 


’ 





|“and are you really here again—and how is your sis- 


ter, and all the other great people in London? and, in- 
| deed, it is very good of you not to look the least proud, 
after coming from such a grand place!” 

With such congratulations was Flora welcomed again 
among the light-hearted fisher people of the west of 
Scoiland. But it was observed, that her tone Was now 
quite altered, and her own humble contentment had 
completely returned. In short, to bring our story to a 
close, she was shortly after married to Bryce Comeron, 
and various other marriages soon followed; for she 
gave such an account of what she had seen with her 
eyes, that a complete revolution took place in the sen- 
timents of the whole young people of the neighbour- 
hood. 

It was observed, in the hamlet, that the unhappy 
Mrs. Pounteney was never named atlier this by any 
but with a melancholy shake of the head; the ambi- 
tion of the girls, to get gentlemen, seemed quite extin- 
guished ; and Flora, in time, began to nurse children 
of her own in humble and pious contentment. 

She received many letters after this from London, 
over which she often wept to herself, while she prayed 
in private that poor Mrs. Pounteney might yet expe- 
rience happier days; but she was never heard to utter 





one vaunting word more concerning “ my sister Kate.” 
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Every one knows that there are various degrees of 
excellence in lying, as there are in all the other polite 
arts, from the small white lie of the simple chamber- 
maid, who hesitatingly says that her mistress is not at 
home, when she is within hearing, to the noble per- 
formances of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto himself. 

But there are some, who, by their precocity of talent 
in this department of genius, discover at ouce that na- 
ture has designed them for achieving the most brilliant 
honours of invention; and this was the case with the 
subject of our memoir, who, in the days of his obscu- 
rity, was only known in a select circle of young black- 
guards in his neighbourhood, by the simple, but unani- 
mously awarded title of “ Leeing Davie.” 

Well, Davie’s parents lived in a long descending 
street, called Story Street, in the well-aired town of 
Paisley, in the West of Scotland; and they were really 


very creditable people in their station, and had a nu- | 


merous family; none of whom, however, showed any 
distinction of parts beyond the common, save only 
Davie. But Davie was decidedly a remarkable chap ; 
and having a step-mother, a well-disposed busy woman, 
of great simplicity of character, and who had no talents 
whatever in Davie’s way, his first essays in the art of 
lying were made very much at her expense, by which 
her great inferiority and his own uncommon gifts were 
made particularly manifest. 

It answered Davie’s purpose never to do the things 
that he was desired to do; at least until his own time 
came, and to do various other things that he was 
strictly enjoined not todo; and in this way he was always 
getting into scrapes with his parents within doors, and 
his companions without; but let the case be ever so 
bad, Davie was sure to get himself out of it by one or 
more good well-told lies! and it was a bad case, indeed, 
out of which. Davie could not work himself when his 
father took him to task, from the pure resources of his 
invention. 

But it was his step-mother who, as we said, suffered 
most in these cases; for Davie being her only errand- 
goer and factotum for small matters, and she being 
unfortunately accountable to his father for the correct- 


ness of his conduct, Davie was always bringing him- | 


self and the other parties together in the way ot inves- 
tigation and trial, about some vexatious affair, in which 
he was his own advocate and witness; and his step- 
mother sustained the invidious character, not only of 
exculpator of herself, but of Davie’s accuser. It was 
here that Davie’s talents first shone out. In these 
cases, his invention was so ready, and the produce of 
it so plausible, and often so astounding, that his father 
stood convinced, while his step-mother held up her 
hands in astonishment, being deprived of the power of 
“answering again,” and quite overcome by the excess 
of her amazement. 

Sometimes, indeed, in her zeal for truth (which 
every one knows is a quality often most dangerous to 
the possessor.) she let out expressions of perfect horror 
at Davie, calling him a most notorious and inveterate 
liar: but this only served to make matters worse for 
her ; for Davie did not like to hear his inventions called 
by this broad appellation; and beginning next to 
whimper, and to add a lie or two on the offensive, his 
step-mother, from being the accuser, stood at the bar 
herself; the tables were completely turned against her 
by the lad’s inventive skill, and the father’s partiality ; 
until suspicion being raised against her, the ery of “my 
motherless children!” became the watchword for the 
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in restoring Davie into favour, and throwing al] the 
wrath of the angry father against the hapless and sj 
ple-hearted step-mother. > 
Doctor Young, in his dismal poem, says, “I give the 
joy that’s awkward at a lie ;” but he gives nobody ; 
that is awkward at the truth; yet this was q 1” 
Davie’s way, for when it happened that he was neces. 
sitated to tell a few words of truth, in order to make 
lie tell the better, he hesitated, and mumbled ne 
stammered, and blushed for himself, so that you conl{ 
not hetp suspecting him and the truth itself; but whea 
Davie got on to the main lie, for which he had 
through this painfu! preparation, he told it with sueh 
pleasure, and such face, and, as his step-mother said, 
with such a dirr, that the whole showed that he Was 
evidently born to despise the inconvenient trammel 
of verity, and to revel among the pliable fancies, ap4 
in the upper regions of pure invention. 
| Whether these talents in )evie were nourished anf 
brought out by the circumstance of his father bej 
|} somewhat of a newsmonger, and exceedingly fond of 
spreading abroad what ruinours he was lucky 
to pick up, if he could only himself be persuaded gf 
their truth, we shall not take time to determina 
Probably the truth is, that the faculty of lying ing 
respectable manner, is, like the faculty for making » 
epic poem, an innate gift of nature, which will om 
day develop itself in spite of all opposition; and f& 
which she has, without doubt, provided a special bum 
on many a good hard skull, which, with the indie. 
tions of many other valuable gifts and graces, yet m 
mains for ingenious phrenologists to find out. 

However, one day Davie, who was at this times 
lad of fifteen, had been sent by his step-mother, with 
a verbal message to a friend at the farther end of the 
town. Now it was not to be expected that he should 
remember his message for more than five minutes after 
he had left the house, especially as the attraction 
abroad lay out of the way of the person’s house » 
which he was sent. It was then war-time, and volu 
teering and recruiting presented too many temptations 
to be resisted by such as Davie, so he never thought 
of his message, or of returning home all day, until hunger 
and the dismission of the volunteers sent him wander- 
ing back towards Storey street, far on in the afternom. 

Meantime his step-mother had been waiting fr 
many hours with anxiety, for the return of the lad, and 
the answer to her message; but it drew towards ever 
ing, and still no appearance of Davie, until his father 
began himself to participate in his wife's feelings, and 
to join her in bitter invectives against “the provoking 
ne’er-do-weel.” Mr. Peterkin, his father, being ins 
particularly favourable humour to-night, all Davied 
tricks, and lies, and grievous misconduct were laid 
before him by his wife, as the two sat at tea, and after 
a sad expose of many wicked acts, they at length joinel 
in heartily abusing the luckless Davie. 

It happened at this time, that there was quartered 
in the town a regiment of foot, the officers of which 
were said to be particularly handsome, at least they 
were sufficiently showy and idle, and fond of flirting 
among high and low, to create a high sensation and 
envy among the women. There was also in the town 
a particularly dashing lady, and to say the truth of her, 
she was an uncommonly pretty woman, round whom 
the officers of this regiment constantly hung, to the 
great envy and mortification of all the neglected wo 
men about the place. 








raising of mischief in the family ; which always ended 


Now among these officers was a Captain Palmer, 
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one of the handsomest men of the whole, who seemed 
peculiarly favoured by Mrs. Templeton, the lady we 
are speaking of ; and in fact, the two were seen so 
often together in public, and walking by themselves in 
the suburbs, near her husband’s house, that it was not 
ible but that the strongest surmises should have 
8 every where concerning them. Whenever, 
therefore, neighbours met to cement friendship, or 
husband and wife were on such terms as to gossip 
comfortably together, a pleasanter subject could not be 
started for discussion and mutual edification, than the 
scandalous conduct of Mrs. Templeton and Captain 
Palmer ; and now to this very topic our hero’s father, 
Mr. Peterkin, and his wife had agreeably diverged, 
after their unanimous abuse of Davie. 

Davie was on his way home by this time, never 
troubling himself, as usual, about the message on which 
he had been sent, until he had got within a few paces 
of his father’s door, when he applied to his wits, as 
formerly, to get him out of this scrape, by plausibly 
accounting for his day’s absence. But the greatest 
geniuses will sometimes break down, at the very mo- 
ment when their resources are particularly wanted, 
and for once Davie found himself fairly at fault. In 
truth, he had already invented so liberally, that he 
had tried his fancy on all the subjects that he knew, 
that were at all worthy of his genius; and to resort to 
a contemptible, disrespectable, common-place lie, was 
what Davie was quite above being guilty of He 
marched on, however, entered the house, and mounted 
the stairs, and had got into the open door of the room, 
where his father and mother were sitting, without a 
single thought, as yet, occurring to him, that at all 
satisfied his fastidious taste in invention, to account 
for his day’s employment. 

His parents were so deeply engaged upon the subject 
of Captain Palmer and Mrs. Templeton, that they did 
not observe Davie slip into the room, and thus the 
names of these persons struck the ear of the youth, or 
at least he heard enough to know what formed the 
subject of his parents’ conversation. A single idea is 
sufficient, as we all know, for a man of genius to found 
upon, and, before his father had time to turn round in 
his chair, Davie had the whole thing ready; and not 
only so, but being also struck with the wants of the 
community, in respect of news from abroad, his fancy 
being now awake, a train of ideas darted into his head, 
all the way from the seat of war, that would almost 
have filled a whole newspaper. 

“Bless me!” exclaimed his step-mother ; “ look be- 
hind you, gudeman, if there’s not Davie come in at last.” 

“You unmanageable rascal,” said his father, looking 
round, “ where have you been all day? give an a 
count of yourself this instant.” 

“So I will, father,” said Davie, modestly; “an’ I 
would have been hame langsyne, but, really, I could 
scarcely get out of the crowd.” 

“ What crowd, you lying villain?” 

“The crowd at the cross, about the news.” 

“ What news have you brought now? come, come, 
Davie, none of your wonderful Magazine stories this 
time, it won't do.” 

“Tam sure I thought I saw you yourself, father, 
among the crowd, talking to Wee Bailie Macthrum.” 

“NotI; I have not been at the Cross of Paisley 
since Saturday last; but if there really was a crowd, 
what was it about, Davie, tell me that first.” 

“Then you have not heard the news, Sir. The 
mail’s not come in yet; but there’s an English rider 
come into the town, on a reeking horse, wi’ the news 
that there has been a great battle somewhere abroad, 
about Austria, or Grand Cairo, and ninety thousand o’ 
the French killed on the spot, besides General Bony- 
party himsel’!” 

“God sake, Davie!” cried his father, cocking his 
ears, “is that really for a fack ?” 








“Tt’s as true’s death, Sir. I saw the English rider 
at the town’s-house, and there s a great crowd waiting 
for the mail. But I would hae gotten hame weel 
enough, only for the business about Mrs. Templeton.” 

“ Mrs. Templeton?” cried father and mother together, 
“ What of her? What is the story about, Davie? what 
is it?” 

“Ye have na heard, then, father, that she run aff 
wi’ Captain Palmer this morning, in a chaise and four, 
and” 

“There, now, gudeman, I told you that!” cried Mrs- 
Peterkin, greedily swallowing Davie’s news. “Run 
off wi’ Captain Palmer, in a chaise and four! O, the 
wanton ! But what more, Davie ?” 

“I thought you had heard of it,” said Davie quietly ; 
“but there was Mr. Templeton himsel’, set aff frae 
the town’s-house in another chaise an’ four after them, 
along wi’ Mr. Inglis, the messenger ; forbye, Will Craig, 
the town’s officer, mounted behind, wi’ his red coat, 
and twa dragoons riding before, an’ they all set off, 
flying like Jehue.” 

“Well, that beats every thing!” 
father. 

“ But are you sure it’s true, Davie?” said his step- 
mother, looking suspiciously across, for the news was 
almost too delightful to be authentic. 
“True !” answered Davie indignantly. “Did not 
I see the coach and every thing with my eyes? and 
couldna get past it, for there was lame Willie Buchan 
keeping off the crowd. And didna I run after the 
chaise all the way to the east toll ?” 

“But who told you these particulars, Davie? I 
should like,” said his father, “to know your authority.” 

“Tt was Deacon Dote, the reed-maker ;” answered 
Davie readily. “I saw him at the Cross, and he told 
me every word, and asked for you and my mother so 
kindly.” 

“ Deacon Dote is a sponsible, sensible man, and it 
must be an undoubted fack ;’ said Mr. Peterkin, so- 
lemnly addressing his wife. “Well, this is a most 
extraordinary worl’ !” 

The present happened to be club-night, and the 
hour was, happily, now at hand; so Mr. Peterkin, 
knowing that a man’s importance for the evening in 
his club was, generally, in proportion to the news he 
brought, rose instantly from the table, unable to finish 
his tea, from impatience to be first with the intelli- 
gence ; While Davie’s day’s misconduct, and even his 
message, was not only forgotten, or passed over, in the 
importance of his tidings, but even his step-mother 
gave him an extra tea-spoonful of jam tu his tea on the 
occasion, for which Davie condescended, to invent for 
‘ver several most interesting additional particulars about 
Captain Palmer. Never did a man change his coat, 
and comb out his whiskers, and brush his hair over 
the bald places, with greater pleasure than did Mr. 
Peterkin this night, in preparation for meeting his 
club. His wife and he were in perfect fondness and 
cordiality, from delight in their social morsel of scan- 
dal. She even complimented him on his appearance 
this evening, and said he looked like a perfect Bailie 
in his black coat, which she kept brushing half way 
down stairs on him, as he set off impatiently for his 
club. 

We leave to the imagination of those who have 
such a thing about them, to conceive, if it be possible, 
the pleasure of Mr. Peterkin, on finding that he was 
the sole and only bearer of, and referee upon this news, 
so refreshing to the weary spirits of a country club— 
To be sure, he was somewhat damped at first, on find- 
ing that the English rider’s (commercial traveller's) 
intelligence about the great battle, and the slaying of 
Buonaparte, was not confirmed by the newspapers, 
which soon after arrived. But this was the period for 
contradictory and false rumours; and the story about 
Mrs. Templeton was so rich and prolific, that it eclipsed 








exclaimed his 
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all the foreign news that had been brought to the 
club for months, and furnished the most interesting 
scandal and sculduddery for the whole night. 

Not but that the zeal of the club for virtue, and 
morals, and continence, and all that, was greatly kin- 
dled; but this zeal, and the honest wrath of the mem- 
bers against the guilty pair and their shameful conduct, 
was chiefly manifested by the turn the conversation 
took to similar instances of female frailty; and the 
most interesting and instructive discourse was kept up 
upon the subject the whole evening, wherein all the 
cases of provincial sculduddery that had occurred with- 
in the memory of the parties, were revived and dis- 
cussed, intermixed with numerous nods and winks, 
and sly inuendos, exceedingly illustrative of the seve- 
ral subjects, but on which I do not choose to be very 
particular. 

But there was one person present, who being se- 


cretly connected with, or at least employed by, one of | 


the nearest provincial newspapers, delighted to meet 
this club; not only on account of the social pleasures 
to be there enjoyed, but because he had been able, on 
sundry occasions, to pick up some useful and profitable 
intelligence, even out of its evening gossip. This 
public man, who among his services for the commu- 
nity, was always glad to make a penny where he could, 
thought himself fortunate in being present this night, 
took special note of the whole statement regarding 
this scandalous offence against public morals and de- 
cency ; and Deacon, Dote having been freely quoted as 
authority for the story, our intelligencer departed early 
with his valuable tale, and the whole affair, with only 
the thin disguise of T- -and P. for the names 
of the offending parties appeared next morning, chap- 
ter and verse, in the neighbouring newspapers. 

Mr. Peterkin and his wife rejoiced in the pleasures 
of their story for two whole days, and they had the 
satisfaction of hearing it confirmed every where ; for 
in fact it was the talk of all the talkers in the town, 
and this may be calculated at, at least, nineteen twen- 
tieths of the whole population. On the evening of 
the second day, however, while the two sat at tea, 
discussing the additional particulars which public 
rumour had by this time engrafted upon it, a friend 
entered with the disconcerting intelligence, that Mrs. 
Templeton had either not run very far with the cap- 
tain, or she had been brought very quickly back, for 
she had just been seen taking her usual walk down 
through the Cross, and going into Mr. Murdoch's shop, 
as if nothing had happened. 

The family and their visiter were just discussing 
this painful intelligence, When a knocking was heard 
below, and the servant girl soon entered and informed 
Mr. Peterkin that two strange men waited at the door 
with an instant request to speak to him. “Wanting 
to speak to me, lassie!” said the decent man, not a 
little startled, and put in bodily fear. “It cannot be 
me they want; I am a peaceable man in this time of 
wars and rumours, and I’m not in debt— it cannot be 
me !” 

“It’s just you, Maister,” said the girl ; “and the man 
in the black coat has a paper for your ain hand; an’ 
the man in the red coat has a long staff. I’ve seen 
him at the Cross wi’ a halbert.” 

“A man wi’ a red coat, an’ a paper, an’ a halbert 
—the Lord be near us!” 

“ And there’s people gathered about the doors, Sir,” 
added the servant; ‘an’ they say it’s a king’s messen- 
ger and a town’s officer, Sir, that want's you.” 

“A king’s messenger and a town’s officer, lassie? 








ee 
Janet, rax your hand to the cupboard, and 
drap o’ that brandy, or I'll faint!” 

“ James! James, my dear, keep up your heart, and 
trust in the Lord,” said his wife, running twenty 
at once, and then pouring out the brandy. « Bene 
heart, what can messengers and officers want wi? yg! 
a quieter man at bed and board is not in the nei 
bourhood, an’ that I'll testify in open court. Now. 
James, whip aff that drap speerits, and just gird u 
loins, and slip down to the men.” 

When our disiressed friend was enabled, by the 
liquor and the encouragement of his wife, to descend 
the stairs, he started with surprise On seeing Mp 
Ingles, the king’s messenger, and William Craig, the 
town’s officer, waiting for him. : 

“Is your name James Peterkin?” said the former, 
with legal formality. 
| “Its,” replied Peterkin, his heart at his throat. 

“serve you with this instrument, with witnes 
present,” said the messenger, putting a paper into the 
affrighted man’s hand, and pointing at the same time 
to the officer. 

“Ye need not be so particular, speering my name, 
friends. Ye ken me perfectly well,” said the poor 
man, taking the paper: “but whar does aw this mean! 
I thought ye were both aff to Edinburgh on that me 
lancholy business about Mrs. Templeton.” 

“Fl tell ye what itis, Mr. Peterkin,” said the me. 
senger; “ye had better broken your leg, or scaulded 
your tongue in hot kail, than to have raised this clish 
maclaver about Mrs. Templeton!” 

“ Me raise the story about Mrs. Templeton!—I assure 
you, Sirs, I’m as innocent as the baby at the breast: 
but what are you going to do with me? Lord's sake! 
am I to go to jail this very minute?” 

“No: you are to appear and be examined before 
the magistrates, and the sheriff, and the fiscal, and 
other public functionaries, within the Clerk's Cham- 
ber, to-morrow at eleven o'clock, anti-meridian, there 
to answer at your peril!” 

“ Hech, Sirs !—hech—hech!” 
an’ there'll be Mr. Templeton himself to confront you, 
Sir: and if it be proven upon you, you shall be punish- 
ed, (I’m telling you as a friend ;) punished with the 
utmost rigor of law ; and I’m not sure but it may come 
to—to felony and transportation.” 

“And I would advise you asa friend, Mr. Peter 
kin,” added Craig, the officer, now striking in, “to 
keep out of the way of Captain Palmer in the mean 
time ; for he’s going about with a sword, new outd 
the Cutler's, an’ a pair o’ great horse-pistols, swearing 
like a dragoon, that if he gets you, he'll stick you like 
a calf, an’ blaw your brains out forbye! for offering 
to play pew at the honor of Mrs. Templeton.” 

“ You're ina melancholy predicament, I tell you as 
a friend,’ rejoined the messenger; “ and so good 
night.” 

“ This’ll be a heavy trial to your wife, honest lady,” 
said the town’s officer, with a grin of ludicrous com 
miseration, as he parted from the unfortunate man. 

“ Rigor of law, felony, and transportation,” mutier- 
ed Peterkin, in soliloquy, when the others were gone: 
“stick me like a calf, and blaw my brains out wi’ a 
horse-pistol!” he added, mounting the stairs: “ Hech 
Janet!” he said to his wife, “ read that paper yourself, 
for I am not able to see :—I'm a ruined man !—There 
gie me the brandy again!” he added, “ for there’s nei- 
ther law nor justice in the worl’. What signifies the 
plain truth, against swearing captains an’ horse-pistols!” 
His wife began to read the paper: “ Summons be 
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wanting me! Lord, what’s this o’t—what’s this!” fore the magistrates,—malicious libel, defamation, and 

“ An’ the folk says they’re to take you and clap you | scandal, directed against Mrs. Templeton and Captain 
up in the jail below the steeple, Maister,” added the | James Palmer: damages, a thousand pounds, fine, and 
girl, now blubbering out. imprisonment !”"— 


“Clap me in jail!” repeated the horrified man; 
“Janet!” 


“Oh! we're ruined out of house and home!” cried 


addressing his wife, in great agitation, “Oh, | Mrs. Peterkin, going up and down wringing her hands. 
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“This is a sore trial that the Lord has sent us, 
Janet!” said Mr. Peterkin, looking up solemnly to 
heaven and his wife.—* Send Davie for Deacon Dote, 
this instant, and rax me the smelling-bottle.” 

Generals and great warriors may sleep the night 
before a battle. ‘Thieves and other great scoundrels 
may sleep the night before they are hanged, but so 
did not Mr. Peterkin on this anxious night ; and as for 
his wife, poor woman, whenever she began to doze, 
the devil or the night-mare appeared to her in the 
frightful form of a Paisley Bailie, while Mrs. Tem- 
pleton herself seemed to look over the shoulder of the 
angry magistrate, grinning at her, and reaching out her 
talons like the very witch of Endor. 

At length the dreadful morn arrived, and Mr. Pe- 
terkin having adorned himself with a clean frilled 
shirt, and fortified his failing heart with a glass of eau 
de vie, gitded up his strength and marched forth to 
take his trial. Great was the bustle on his arrival in 
the court, then held under the Tolbooth, in an apart- 
ment called the Clerk's Chamber; and the counte- 
nances of the three assembled Bailies seemed, to the 
terror-struck man, as he stood in their dread presence, 
to frown and freeze him into absolute nothingness, by 
the awfulness of judicial dignity and magisterial pom- 

ity. : 

“ Silence in the court!” shouted William Craig, the 
officer, who stood officially with his long halbert at his 
back ; and this first sound was so terrible to Peterkin, 
that every drop of blood, as well as of brandy, in his 
body, seemed to quit him with it, like an electric 
shock. 

“James Peterkin,” said the Provost with sonorous 
solemnity, “you are accused of having maliciously 
spread abroad certain false and scandalous reports, 
injurious to the character of a worthy lady, the pride 
and boast of this ancient town ; and of being the cause 
of the wicked libel being published to the whole world 
in the public newspapers ; the reporter who is here pre- 
sent to confront you, having given you upas the author. 
What have you to say in your defence ?” 

Mr. Peterkin’s mouth was as dry as a burnt stick, 
and he looked round fur help in vain, but could not 
utter a word. 

“IT am sorry to see you standing at that disgraceful 
bar, Mr. Peterkin,” said litthe Bailie Shuttleston, with 
a particularly bitter expression, fur he was the unfur- 
tunate culprit’s own acquaintance; and having him- 
self lately married a handsome young wife, of whom 
he was desperately jealous, he felt a laudable zeal and 
a sensitive sympathy in a matter so nearly coming 
home to himself. 

Peterkin, however, only gave an inward groan for 
answer, and looked round fur Davie. 

“ How could you, Sir, be guilty of spreading such a 
scandal?” said Bailie Farrier next, who was by no 
means uninterested in this affair; for the good people 
of Paisley, being particularly attentive to the character 
and concerns of their neighbours, had uttered sundry 
dark sayings regarding him and Bailie Shutileston’s 
young wile. “How could you say such things ?” re- 
peated the worthy magistrate. 

“T told nothing, Sirs, but what was told to me,” at 
length said Peterkin. 

“Have you any witnesses, James?” inquired the 
Provost. 

“ Yes, Bailie, various,” he added, courageously ; for 
at this moment Deacon Dote entered the court, and 
was ordered to stand forth. 

“William Dote,” continued the chief magistrate, 
“did you tell to the defendant these scandalous parti- 
culars in the libel against the character of that desir- 
able lady, Mrs. Templeton ?” 

“ Me tell such a report!” exclaimed the Deacon, 
indignantly : “ indeed, Sirs, I did no such thing.” 

“ You did not?” said the magistrate astonished. 

F2 


“ Not I, Provost,” said the Deacon, briskly. “I 
couldna’ have had the heart to speak a word to dis- 
parage that sweet woman, Mrs. Templeton, supposing 
there had been a bit faw paw wi’ her and the captain. 
lv’s a perfect pleasure to see her tripping along the 
plain stanes at the Cross o’ Paisley, wi’ her breast out, 
an’ her head up, like a blue-eyed pigeon. Besides, 
Sir Provost, I hae na’ spoken to Mr. Peterkin there 
this whole fortnight.” 

“ But you told the story to my son Davie,” said Pe- 
terkin, with great courage, and eves triumph. “ Come 
forward, Davie, lad !” 

Davie came forward modestly, and gracefully, and 
with an air of honest confidence. 

“ Young man,” said the Provost, “hold up your 
head and never be ashamed to tell the truth. Did 
William Dote, who is here present, tell you last week 
the particulars reported of Mrs. Templeton, which you 
have heard read ?” 

“ No, your worship’s honor, he did not.” 

“No! did you not say to your father that he did ?” 

“ Never said such a thing, Sir.” 

“ Did you not,” interrupted his father, “ tell me the 
story about Mrs. Templeton on Thursday evening last, 
you villain ?” 

“ Not a word o’t, father; you’re intirely in a mis- 
tack.” 

“Ts that really the case, my lad ?” said the Provost. 

“It’s the perfect fack, your worship,” said Davie; 
“I never said a word o’ the sort; but | heard my father 
and mother talking about Mrs Templeton end Captain 
| Palmer, when I came hame frae the volunteer park.” 

“God’s mercy, what’s the meaning o° this!” ex- 
claimed the distressed man at the bar. “Am I in my 
right senses ?” 

“ This is a black business, Mr. Peterkin,” said the 
Provost ; “and if you're not able to raise some five or 





six hundred pounds, a! least, for damages, | am afraid 
the auld jail above our heads will have a tedious te- 
nant o’ you. Is there prison-room above, William 
Craig?’ he added, addressing the officer. 

“ Plenty, Sir,” said Craig, in the condemned holes 
in the steeple, and in the gerrets among the rattons; 
but no’ an inch o’ room below among the debtors 
and gentlemen. Will I bring um up to the jail, 
Bailie ?” 

“ Not just at present, William. Now, James,” ad- 
ded the magistrate, addressing Peterkin, “1 always 
thought you a man of truth and character till now; 
yet there's your own son, whose very face has honesty 
in it, has convicted you of falsehood before this whole 
court.” 

“ And of raising a most foul report to the defama- 
tion of a pretty woman,” said Bailie Farrier. 

* And of disturbing domestic peace.” exclaimed 
Bailie Shuttleston, with moving emotion. “It is a 
scandalous thing that worthy gentlemen cannot enjoy 
their wives in family comfort, but they must be sub- 
ject to the sneer and idle reports of tippling clubs — 
Any man who is guilty of such conduct ought to be 
made an example of.” 

“Oh, gentlemen, I am an ill-used man!” was all 
that Peterkin could get out: “Where are ye, gude 
wile ?” he added looking round. “Will ye not come 
forward and speak up for me in this extremity ?”’ 

“ What have you got to say to this business, Mis- 
tress?” demanded the Provost, as Mrs. Peterkin be- 
came prominent. 

“1 hae to say, Sirs,” she answered, in evident wrath, 
“that wi’ all your wigs an’ your wisdom, ye seem to 
be confounded and conglaumour'd wi’ this business, 
which is as clear to me asa green leek.” 

“ What is clear to you, Madam? Do you speak dis- 
respectful of the court?” 

“ Deel a bit, Sir Provost; but it’s just as visible to 
me as the pimple on your nose, that this whole mis- 
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LEEING DAVIE. 





hanter is raised by naebody else but that brazen-faced 
villain, Davie.” 

“ What is it you say, Mistress ?” 

“Tsay that it is leeing Davie, the callan there, that 
is at the bottom o’ the whole affair. Indeed, Bailie, 
my poor simple gudeman is not half a match for his 
own son. There he stands, the young ne’er-do-weel, 
an’ I can tell you, Sirs, from black experience, that he 
is ane o’ the most notorious, inveterate, incorrigible, 
misleert, lee-ers, that ever opened a mouth! The auld 
father of lees, himself, is but a bungler to him.” 

“And did he bring home this story, for the first 
time, to you and your husband, Mistress?” said the 
Provost 

“ He did, Bailie: I heard it frae him on Tuesday 
night last wi’ my ain ears, an’ he father'd the whole 
on the authority of Deacon Dote there, speeritless 
body! wi’ his blue-ee’d pigeons !” 

“I see how it is,” said Bailie Shuttleston, shrewdly, 
and addressing his brother magistrates. “The delin- 
quent and his wife want to get their own infamous 
conduct shifted now over upon that well-fared boy — 
But I am confident that the lad’s evidence will only 
fix the guilt upon them more firmly. Just suffer me 
to examine him.” 

The little Bailie now drew himself up with all the 
pomp his figure would admit of, and proceeded to cate- 
chize Dayie. 

“Now, my lad,” he begun, “speak freely; did you 
tell nothing whatever to your father and mother last 
Tuesday, of a gentleman and lady having eloped to- 
gether, and of other persons, in a coach and four, going 
in pursuit of them?” 

“I did, Sir.” 

“ You did?” 

“Yes, Sir. But I said nothing about either Captain 
Palmer or Mrs. Templeton.” 

“ And who, then, did yon tell about, my lad ?” 

“TI dinna like to tell you, Sir,” said Davie, with a 
sly look. 

“Don’t like to tell me?” said the little Bailie, 
alarmed. 

“T insist, I must know what was the name of the 
gentleman, at least.” 

“I'm afeard to tell, Sir;” added Davie, modestly, and 
looking towards the other magistrates. 

The heart of Bailie Shuttleston gave a suspicious 
bump, while an awful silence reigned in the court. 

Davie’s step-mother shot out her head from where 
she stood, to get a proper sight at his face, while she 
muttered to herself, “ Noo he's going to bring out some 
most notorious lee, I ken, by his pleased look.” 

“ Nay, but what was the name of the lady that you 
told your fatherrun off?” said the Provost, now striking in. 

“ Weel, Sir,” said Davie, “it wasna Mrs. Temple- 
ton, but just Mrs. Shuttleston, the Bailie’s young wife, 
there.” 

“God’s mercy, my wife!” exclaimed little Bailie 
Shuttleston, thumping the council table with his fist, 
until the inkstands jumped a foot upwards. 

“And the name of the gentleman ?” rejoined the 
Provost. 

“Tt was just Captain Farrier, besides you, there,” 
said Davie: 

« Bailie Farrier you mean, I suppose ;” said the 
Provost, highly enjoying the amazement of the people, 
and the looks that his brother magistrates were throw- 
ing at each other. 

“Ou, ay, Sir, but the folk ca’ him Captain Farrier 
yet ; for ye ken he was captain o’ the volunteers afore 
he was Bailie,” said Davie, delighted at his own in- 
vention ; “ an’ my father nae doubt, just made a mis- 
take o’ the names.” 

“Farrier and Shuttleston might have been taken 
for Palmer and Templeton, certainly ;” said the Pro- 


“ But who told you that Bailie Farrier 
with my wife, young man? who dared to 
things ?” said the jealous little magi 
to sit on his seat with vexation. ee hardly a 

“ Dinna put yourself in a passion, 1 
whispered the Provost cmaara table od ne 
at the new turn the business had taken. Young yw; 
will be talked of, ye know ; and, really, Mrs. 4 
ston is such a pleasant sweet body! but then, ye key 
Bailie, her affeetion for you is so evident: and” 

“You take this business very coolly, Bailie Fy 
rier,” said the little magistrate, addressing his 
looking brother, without noticing what the . 
had said, and choking with ali the pangs of the grees 
eyed monster. 

“I do not like it coolly, Sir,” retorted Farrier. “h 
fact, my concern for myself, in this abominable soy, 
dal, is nothing to my feelings for Mrs. Shuttleston,” 

“ Your feelings for Mrs. Shuttleston!” gasped the 
injured Bailie: and Othello, the prince of jealous hy 
bands, looked far less frightful, though more biack, 
the face, when he exclaimed “goats and monkeys? 
than did the little magistrate at this moment, to ty 
great amusement of the people round. 

“Hoot! Mr. Shuttleston, dinna differ wi’ Bailie Py. 
rier, ye ken he’s a pleasant man to the ladies,” whs 
pered the Provost, with a dry smile ; “ and indeed tiy 
attention to Mrs. Shuttleston has been quite obsery, 
ble and particular, for his politeness is perfectly pp 
verbial.” 

_ “ Death and deevils!” exclaimed the angry Baile 
unable to contain. “ Am I to be made bearded, belay 
open court, in the Clerk’s Chambers o’ Paisley!” 

By this time the whole crowd without the bar wy 
in a titter of whispering surmise about Bailie Shu 
tleston’s lady. William Craig, the officer, was m& 
ing the most magnificent grimaces to Deacon Dote a¥ 
other bystanders ; and Captain Palmer, who stood be 
hind, along with another whiskered officer, looking 
through his eye-glass at the scene, burst out into aud 
ble laughter. 

“ Hoot—oot! whisht? behave yourself, Bailie!” 
whispered the Provost, beginning to be alarmed fe 
the dignity of the court—* Noo, gentlemen,” he em 
tinued, aloud, “let us proceed with the examination” 

“Young man,” said Bailie Farrier to Davie, “didnt 
you tell that you yourself saw some circumstances tm 
nected with these reports about myself and Mrs. Siu 
tleston ?—Did you see any one going off to Edinbumh 
in pursuit, in a chaise and four with attendants?” 

“T did that, Sir,” said Davie; “ it’s real fack !~a 
I saw the gentleman inside.” 

“ And who was he ?” inquired the magistrate. 

“He was just like Bailie Shuttleston, there? 
the boy. 

“ And who were the attendants ?” 

“Four or six dragoons, wi’ drawn swords!” said Davie 

“God Almighty!” exclaimed Bailie Shuttlestn; 
“and all this about my wife!” 

“The boy is mad! or there has been some rnisteliyy 
observed the Provost. 

“ I saw it wi’ my ain een, Sirs!” said Davie. 

“I wager you, Bailie, if you'll excuse mej" sil 
Craig, the officer, who was wont to use great freedom 
with the magistrates in these old times, “ that I ca 
tell you what the callan means.” 

“ Well, William,—speak up!” 

“ He has mistaken, for the Bailie there, that we 
black body, Roger M‘Cowlan, Eerishman, that wa 
sent off the other day in a chaise to Edinburgh wit 
guard o’ sodgers, to be tried afore the lords, for-r> 
bing a bleachfield !” 

“ Mistook the Irishman, that robbed the bleachfiell, 
for me ; going aff with a guard of dragoons,” shouted 
Bailie Shuttleston: “what am I to think? The® 
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« Hush-—sh, Bailie,” frowned the Provost. 

« But who did tell you the particulars you told your 

rents, boy,” continued Bailie Farrier, determined to 
sift the matter, “ if it was not William Dote ?” 

“Jt was just Deacon Doddie, the meaimonger, in 
Dirty Street !” said Davie, readily. ad 

«Oh! Doddie,—not Dote,” said the Provost, smiling. 

«Hadn't he better be sent for at once?” said Bailie 
Farrier, “ that we may trace this affair thoroughly.” 

« Faith, the calm’s done for now, I’m thinking,” said 
Craig, the officer, whose shrewdness was well known: 
“Deacon Doddie’s no far to fetch, Bailie,” he said 
aloud ; “I saw him pass the window this minute.” 

«Bring him in, William!” said they all; and, by 
this time, Mr. Peterkin and his wife were rather en- 
joying the scene than otherwise. 

When the other Deacon was brought in (for the 
good town of Paistey abounds with Bailies and Dea- 
cons,) and was confronted with the lad, the whole 
story was seen to be a tissue of fabrications! and the 
tables were completely turned upon Davie! who, after 
being lectured by the magistrates, and hooted by the 
bystanders, was forthwith committed for twenty-four 
hours, in the jail above, to the great satisfaction of his 
step-mother, and the delight of Craig, the officer, who 
treated him with sundry kicks and cuffs on their way 
up the crooked stairs of the jail. 

The whole of this important scandal having been, 
at length, traced to the lies of a boy, now restored the 
good humour of the court, rejoiced the heart of Mrs. 
Peterkin, and relieved the remaining apprehensions of 
her husband ; who was congratulated on his acquittal, 
even by Captain Palmer and the Provost, who joined 
heartily in laughing at the whole affair. 

ee 
THE FAITHLESS HUSBAND. 

There is no suffering more acute than that felt by 
an affectionate and sensitive mind, mourning over the 
violation of nuptial vows. This suffering is not con- 
fined to the unhappy woman in the dwelling of po- 
verty, who, at the midnight hour, trembles, as she 
hears the approaching footsteps of her drunken hus- 
band. You may go into many an elegantly furnished 
abode, and find the broken-hearted wife and mother, 
surrounded by every external comfort, and yet in soli- 
tude, and silence, and tears. There is nothing that 
will compensate for the neglect of those we love.— 
“Ff have seen,” says a quaint writer, “the accomplished 
wife before twenty moons had waned since she changed 
her name, sitting alone and solitary as the sparrow on 
the liouse-top. Perhaps her health was now so deli- 
cate that the nourishing care of her partner was almost 
necessary to her existence ; but he was gone away to 
some political, literary, or perhaps to some dissipated 
club. Perhaps he returns at midnight, breathing the 
fumes of wine, and steaming with the smoke of segars.” 

You call him a brate who breaks his wife’s head ; 
so he also is a brute who breaks her heart; and now 
many an unhappy wife sits friendless and alone, dur- 
ing all the hours of the evening, and even of the 
night, when her faithless husband is seeking his plea- 
sures in other society. How painful must be her re- 
flections on thus finding her fondest anticipation dis- 
appointed, and the fireside, at which she hoped to be 
blessed with sympathy and society, deserted and deso- 
late. That man deserves not the generous affections 
of a wife, who will not invite her love by the respect 
and honor of personal attention. It is not a few gaudy 
trinkets and oecasional freaks of fondness that can give 
your wife a happy heart, and make her heme a happy 
one. There must be real, substantial kindness, the 
unequivocal evidence of love for the society and joys 
at home. 

It is not unfrequently that a wife mourns over the 
alienated affections of her husband, when she has 





made no effort herself to strengthen and increase his 
attachment. She thinks, beeause he once loved her, 
he ought always to love her, and she neglects these 
attentions which first enchained his heart. Many a 
wife is thus the cause of her own neglect and sorrow. 
That woman deserves not a husband's generous love, 
who will not greet him with smiles‘as he returns from 
the labors of the day; who will not chain him to his 
home by the sweet enchantment of a cheerful room 
and a cheerful heart. There is not one man in@ 
thousand so unfeeling as to withstand such an influ- 
ence, and break away from such a home. 


——<=*>——_ 


THE VALUE OF A CENT. 

It isan old saying, that a‘ pin a day is a groat a 
year ;’ by which common expression, some wise man 
has intended to teach thoughtless people the value of 
small savings. We shall endeavor to show the value 
of a somewhat higher article, though a much despised 
one—we mean a cent. 

Cents, like minutes;-are often thrown away, because 
people do not know what to do with them. Those 
whe are not economists of time, (and all the great 
men on record have been so,) take care of the minutes 
for they know that a few minutes, well applied, each 
day, will make hours in the course of a week, and 
days in the course of a year and in the course of a long 
life, will make enough of time, if well employed, in 
which a man by perseverance, may have accomplished 
some work, useful to his fellow creatures, and honor- 
able to himself. 

Large fortunes, when gained honestly, are rarely 

acquired in any other way, than by small savings at 
first, and savings can only be made by habits of indus- 
try and temperance. A saving man, therefore, while 
he is adding to the general stock of wealth is setting 
an example of those virtues, on. which the very exist- 
ence and happiness of society depend. There are sav~ 
ing people who are misers, and have no one good 
quality for which we can like them. These are not 
the kind of people of whom we are speaking ; but, we 
may remark, that a miser, though a disagreeable fellow 
while: alive, is a very useful person when dead. He 
has been compared to a tree, which, while it is grow- 
ing, can be applied to no use, but at last furnishes 
timber for houses and domestic utensils. But a miser 
is infinitely more useful than a spendthrift, a mere 
consumer and waster, who, after he has spent all his 
own money, tries to spend that of other people. 
_ Suppose a young man just beginning to work for 
himself, could save but five cents a day; and we be- 
lieve there are few that cannot do it. Who could 
not save this amount daily from his expenditures, with- 
out lessening his comforts? Yet, this, with the accu- 
mulating interest, in the course of ten years, will 
amount to the sum of two hundred and thirty dollars ; 
sixty four cents in twenty years, to six hundred and 
sixty-three dollars, fifty-eight cents: in thirty years, to 
one thousand, three hundred and ninety-six dollars, 
sixty-seven cents ; in forty years, to two thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-five dollars, forty-two cents ; and in 
fifty years, to five thousand three hundred and fifty- 
four dollars, thirteen cents. 

It will appear, from this mode of calculation, that 
the amount doubles in about ten years. Let the pro- 
cess be continued two hundred years, and the trifling 
sum of five cents each day, will produce a total of one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars ; equal, perhaps, 
to all the banking capital in the United States— 
Blake’s Young Orator. 

or 

Attempts at reform, when they fail, strengthen de- 
spotism,—as he that struggles, tightens those cords he 
does not succeed in breaking, 
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STANZAS 
ON QUITTING ENGLAND FOR THE CONTINENT. 


By Henry Brandreth, Jun. 

MINE own sweet home! and is it so, that I must part 
from thee, 

A weary wanderer, far away in foreign climes to be; 

A lonely exile, lorn and sad, without one bosom friend, 

To cheer me, as o’er snow-capt Alps my devious way 
I wend? 

Yet though a weary wanderer thus through trackless 
paths of snow, 

In search of Nature’s glorious works, led on by Hope, 
I go, 

Still there is one sustaining thought, where’er I chance 
to roam— 

"Tis that I yet once more may tread thy shores, mine 
own sweet home! 


Fair land of glory! once the land where valour couch’d 


the lance 

In tilt or knightly tournament—I greet thee well, gay 
France! 

For thou hast ever valour hailed with revelry and 
mirth, 


Careless if Grief or Pleasure ruled the hour that gave 
thee birth. 

But other lands have prondly couched the lance of 
chivalry, 

And other lands have owned the power of mirth and 
revelry ; 

For I have seen the wine-cup blush, the amber ale- 
cup foam, 

As sang I thy chivalric deeds, mine own sweet home. 


Child of the sun, green Italy! with flowers of thoysand 
dyes, 

I’ve wandered through thy verdant vales lit up by 
cloudless skies; 

I’ve sailed blue Como’s crystal lake, and gazed my 
soul away 

O’er Rome's proud ruins, mighty once—still mighty in 
decay— 

For wheresoe’er her victor-bird waved his unearthly 
wing, 

All nations to it bowed the knee, submissivn’s offering. 








But wealth did that the Goth could not, and down fj 
mighty Rome— 

Then heed the moral of my verse, mine own sweet 
home! 


They tell me thou art rich in song, queen of the mip. 
strel lyre! 

True, thou hast Petrarch’s lute of love, and Tasso’s 
harp of fire ; 

Thine Alfieri’s tragic muse, though stately yet refined, 

The palace of immortal thought, the treasury of mind, 

But neither harp, nor lute, nor lyre, is Italy’s alone 

Hast thou, fair empress of the sea, ne’er claimed their 
magic tone? 

Hast thou no treasury of mind, no proud, resplendent 
dome, 

No palace of immortal thought, mine own sweet home! 


If not, in vain hath Erin’s bard pour'd forth his sweet 
est song, 

And gentle Spenser's fairy verse led fairy forms along, 

In vain hath “ Nature’s favourite child” the worlds 
applauses won, 

Or mighty Milton’s ocean-tide sublimely still rolls on 

Then why to France accord the meed of chivalry and 
mirth, 

Or why to Italy of song and poesy the birth? 

And thongh they boast of fairer scenes to lure our steps 
to roam, 

Have we not childhood’s dearer ones, mine own sweet 
home ? 


Yet—whether throngh the classic vales I strayed of 
Italy, 

Or, led by Pleasure’s syren voice, I turned, gay France! 
to thee ; 

Whether where Aipine solitudes with Alpine snows 
combine, 

Or where, ‘mid wild and castled rocks, speeds on the 
rapid Rhine— 

Though I’ve been welcomed with a smile a cynic had 
held dear, 

Though when I wept, bright eyes were by and pearled 
with Beauty’s tear, 

Still, somehow, neither o’er my soul so fondly seemed 
to come, 

As tear or smile of other days, mine own sweet home! 
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THE SCROPPSES. 


My name is Scropps—I am an Alderman—I met 
Sheriff—I have been Lord Mayor—and the three great 
eras of my existence were the year of my shrievalty, | 
the year of my mayoralty, and the year after it. Until | 
{ had passed through this ordeal, I had no conception | 
of the extremes of happiness and wretchedness to 
which a human being may be carried, nor ever be- 
lieved that society presented to its members an emi- 
nence so exalted as that which | once touched, or im- 
agined a fall so great as that which I experienced. 

I came originally from that place to whieh persons 
of bad character are said to be sent—I mean Coven- 
try, where my father fur many years contributed his 
share to the success of parliamentary candidates, the 
happiness of new married couples, and even the gratifi- 
cation of ambitious courtiers, by taking part in the 
manufacture of ribands for election cockades, wedding 
favours, and cordons of chivalry ; but trade failed, and, 
like his betters, he became bankrupt, but, unlike his 
betters, without any consequent advantage to himself; 
and I, at the age of fifieen, was thrown upon the 
world with nothing but a strong constitution, a mode- 
rate education, and fifteen shillings and eleven pence 
three farthings in my pocket. 

With these qualifications I started from my native 
town on a pedestrian excursion to London; and, al- 
though I fell into none of those romantic adventures 
of which | had read at school, I met with more kind- 
ness than the world generally gets credit for, and on 
the fourth day after my departure, having slept sound- 
ly, if not magnificently, every night, and eaten with 
an appetite which my mode of travelling was admira- 
bly calculated to stimulate, reached the great metro- 
polis, having preserved of my patrimony no less a sum 
than nine shillings and seven pence. 

The bells of one of the churches in the city were 
ringing merrily as | descended the heights of Islington; 
and were it not that my patronymic Scropps never 
could, under the most improved system of campano- 
logy, be jingled into-any thing harmonious, I have no 
doubt I, like my great predecessor Whittington, might 
have heard in that peal a prediction of my future ex- 
altation; certain it is I did not; and, wearied with 
my journey, | took up my lodgings for the night at a 
very humble house near Smithfield, to which I had 
been kindly recommended by the driver of a return 
post-chaise, of whose liberal offer of the moiety of his 
bar to town | had availed myself at Barnet 

As it is not my intention to deduce a moral from my 
progress in the world at this periud of my life, IT need 
not here dilate upon the good policy of honesty, or the 
advant ges of temperance and perseverance, by which 
I worked my way upwards, until, after meriting the 
confidence of an excellent master, | found myself en- 
joying it fully. To his business I succeeded at his 
death, having, several years before, with his sanction, 
married a young and deserving woman, abotit my own 
age, of whose prudence and skill in househbld matters 
I had long had a daily experience. In the subordinate 
character of his sole domestic servant, in which she 
figured when I first knew her, she had but few oppor- 
tunities of displaying her intellectual qualities, but 
when she rose in the world, and felt the cheering in- 
fluence of prosperity, her mind, like a balloon soaring 
into regions where the bright sun beams on it, ex- 
panded, and she became, as she remains, the kind, un- 
sophisticated partner of my sorrows and my pleasures 
the friend of my heart, and the guiding star of my 
destinies. 





To be brief, Providence blessed my efforts and in- 


creased my means; I became a wholesale dealer in 
every thing, from barrels of gun-powder down to 
pickled herrings; in the civie acceptation of the word 
I was a merchant, amongst the vulgar I am called a 
dry-salter. I accumulated wealth; with my fortune 
my family also grew, and one male Scropps and four 
female ditto grace my board at least once in every 
week ; for I hold it an article of faith to have a sirloin 
of roasted beef upon my table on Sundays, and all my 
children round me to partake of it: this may be preju- 
dice—no matter; so long as he could afford it, my 
poor father did so before me; I plead that precedent, 
and am not ashamed of the custom. 

Passing over the minor gradations of my life, the 
removal from one residence to another, the enlarge- 
ment of this warehouse, the rebuilding of that,"the 
anxiety of a canvass for common council man, activity 
in the company of which [ am liveryman, inquests, 
and vestries. and ward meetings, and all the other 
pleasing toils to which an active citizen is subject, let 
us come at once to the first marked epoch of my life 
—the year of my Shrievalty. The announcement of 
my nomination and election filled Mrs. S. with de- 
light; and when [ took my children to Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, to look at the gay chariot 
brushing up for me, I confess I felt proud and happy 
to be able to show my progeny the arms of London, 
those of the Spectacle Makers Company, and those of 
the Scroppses recently found at a trivial expense) all 
figuring upon the same pannels. They looked mag- 
nificent upon the pea-green ground, and the wheels, 
“ white picked out crimson,” looked so chaste, and the 
hammercloth and the fringe, and the festoons, and the 
Scropps’ crests all looked so rich, and the silk linings 
and white tassels, and the squabs and the yellow 
cushions, and the crimson carpet looked so comforta- 
ble, that, as I stood contemplating the equipage, I said 
to myself, “ What have I done to deserve this? Othat 
my poor father were alive to see his boy Jack going 
down to Westminster, to chop sticks and count hob- 
nails, in a carriage like this!” My children were 
like mad things; and in the afternoon, when I put on 
my first new brown court suit, (lined, like my chariot, 
with white silk,) and fitted up with cut steel buttons, 
just to try the effect, it all appeared like a dream; the 
sword, which I tried on every night, for half an hour 
after I went up to bed, to practise walking with it, was 
very inconvenient at first; but use is second nature; 
and so by rehearsing and rehearsing, I made myself 
perfect before that auspicious day when Sheriffs flon- 
rish and geese prevail—namely, the twenty-ninth of 
September. 

The twelve months which followed were very de- 
lightful ; for, independently of the positive honour and 
eclat they produced, I had the Mayoralty in prospectu, 
(having attained my aldermanic gown by an immense 
majority the preceding year) and as I used during the 
sessions to sit in my box at the Old Bailey, with my 
bag at my back and my bouquet on my book, my 
thoughts were wholly devoted to one object of con- 
templation ; culprits stood trembling to hear the ver- 
dict of a jury, and | regarded them not; convicts knelt 
10 receive the fatal fiat of the Recorder, and | heeded 
not their sufferings, as | watched the Lord Mayor seat- 
ed in the centre of the bench, with the sword of jus- 
tice stuck up in a goblet over his head ; there, thought 
|, if | live two years, will J sit; however, even as it 
was, it was very agreeable. When executions, the 
chief drawbacks to my delight, happened, | found, af- 
ter a little seasoning, I took the thing coolly, and en- 
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joyed my toast and tea after the patients were turned 
off, just as if nothing had happened ; for in my time 
we hanged at eight, and breakfasted at a quarter af- 
ter, so that without much hurry we were able to finish 
our muffins just in time for the cutting down at nine. 
I had to go to the House of Commons with a petition, 
and to Court with an address—trying situations for 
one of the Scroppses,—however, the want of state in 
parliament, and the very little attention paid to us by 
the members, put me quite at my ease at Westmin- 
ster; while the gracious urbanity of our accomplished 
Monarch on his throne made me equally comfortable 
at St. James’s. Still I was but a secondary person, or 
rather only one of two secondary persons—the chief 
of bailiffs and principal Jack Ketch; there was a step 
to gain—and, as I often mentioned in confidence to 
Mrs. Scropps, | was sure my heart would never be 
still until | had reached the pinnacle. 

Behold at length the time arrived!—Guildhall 
crowded to excess—the hustings thronged—the alder- 
men retire—they return—their choice is announced 
to the people—it has fallen upon John Ebenezer 
Scropps, Esq., Alderman and spectacle maker—a sud- 
den shout is heard—*Scropps for ever!’ resounds— 
the whole assembly seems to vanish from my sight— 
I come forward—am invested with the chain—I bow 
—make a speech—tumble over the train of the Re- 
corder, and tread upon the tenderest toe of Mr. De- 
puty Pod—leave the hall in ecstacy, and drive home 
to Mrs. Scropps in a state of mind bordering upon in- 
sanity. 

The days wore on, each one seemed as long as. a 
week, until at length the eighth of November arriv- 
ed, and then did it seem certain that I should be Lord 
Mayor ;—I was sworn in—the civic insignia. were 
delivered to me—I returned them to the proper offi- 
cers—my chaplain was near me—the esquires of my 
household were behind me—the thing was done— 
never shall I forget the tingling sensation I felt in my 
ear. when I was first called “My Lord,”—I even 
doubtec if it were addressed to me, and hesitated to 
answer—but it was so—the reign of splendour had 
begun, and, after going through the accustomed cere- 
monies, I got home and retired to bed early, in order 
to be fresh for the fatigues of the ensuing day. 

Sleep I did not—how was it to be expected?— 
Some partof the night I was in consultation with Mrs. 
Scropps upon the different arrangements; settling 
about the girls, their places at th¢ banquei, and their 
partners at the ball; the wind down the chimney 
sounded like the shouts of the people; the cocks 
crowing in the mews at the back of the house I took 
for. trumpets sounding my approach; and the ordinary 
incidental noises in the family I fancied the pepguns 
at. Stangate, announcing my disembarkation at West- 
minster. Thus I tossed and tumbled until the long 
wished-for day dawned, and I jumped up anxiously to 
realize the visions of the night. I was not long at my 
toilet; | was soon shaved and dressed ;—but just as I 
was settling myself comfortably into my beautiful 
brown broadcloth inexpressibles, crack. went some- 
thing, and I discovered that a seam had ripped half a 
foot long, Had it been consistent with the dignity of 
a. Lord Mayor to swear, I should, I believe, at that 
moment, have anathematized the offending tailor ;—as 
it. was, what was to be done? I heard trumpets. in 
earnest, carriages drawing up and setting down; she- 
riffs, and chaplains. mace bearers, train bearers, sword 
bearers, water bailiffs, remembrancers, Mr. Common 
Hunt, the town clerk, and the deputy town clerk, all 
bustling about—the bells ringing—and I late! There 
was but one remedy; my wife's: maid, kind,. intelli- 
gent creature, civil and obliging, and ready to turn 
her hand to any thing, came to my aid, and in less 
than fifteen minutes her activity, exerted in.the midst 
of the confusion, repaired the injury, and turned me 





—____, 
out fit to be seen by the whole corporation of Lon. 
don. When I was dressed, I tapped at Mrs. Scroppe’ 
door, went in and asked her if she thought I inn 
do. The dear soul, after settling my point lace frill 
and putting my wig straight, gave me the SWeetest 
salute imaginable. 

“IT wish your Lordship health and happiness,” said 
she. 
“ Sally,” said I, “ your Ladyship is an angel ;” and 
so, having kissed each of my daughters, who were in 
progress of dressing, I descended the stairs, to begin 
the auspicious day in which I reached the apex of my 
greatness. 

Never shall I forget the bows—the civilities—she 
congratulations—Sheriffs bending before me—the Re 
corder smiling—the Common Sergeant at my feet, 
The pageant was intoxicating ; and when, after having 
breakfasted, I stepped into that glazed and gilded 
house upon wheels, called the state coach, and say 
my sword bearer pop himself into one of the beota, 
with the sword of state in his hand. I was lost ig 
ecstacy ; I threw myself back upon the seat of the ye. 
hicle with all imaginable dignity, but not without dg 
mage; for, in the midst of my ease and elegance, | 
snapped off the cut steel hilt of my sword, by acciden 
tally bumping the whole weight of my body right, or 
rather wrong, directly upon the top of it. 

But what was a sword hilt or a bruise to me? I was 
the Lord Mayor—the greatest man of the greatest city 
of the greatest nation in the world. The people re 
alized my anticipations, and “ Bravo, Scropps!” and 
“ Scropps for ever!” again resounded, as we proceeded 
slowly and majestically towards the river, through a 
fog, which prevented our being advantageously seen, 
and which got down the throat of the sword bearer, 
who coughed incessantly during our progress, much to 
my annoyance, not.to speak of the ungraceful. move- 
ments which his convulsive barkings gave to. the red 
velvet scabbard of the official glaive as it. stuck out.of 
the window of the coach. 

We embarked in my barge. A newscene of splem 
dour awaited me ; guns, shouts, music, flags, banners, 
in short, every thing that fancy could paint or a. water 
bailiff provide ; there, in the gilded bark, was prepar- 
ed acold collation; I ate, but tasted nothing—fowls, 
pates, tongue, game, beef, ham, all had the same 
flavour; Champagne, hock, and Madeira were all alike 
to me. Lord Mayor was all I saw, all I heard, all] 
swallowed ; every thing was pervaded by the one cap 
tivating word, and the repeated appeal to “ my Lond 
ship” was sweeter than nectar. 

At Westminster, having been presented and receiv 
ed, I desired—I, John Ebenezer Scropps, of Coventry, 
I desired the Recorder to invite the Judges to dine 
with.me ; I—who remember when two of the oldest 
and most innocent of the twelve, came the circuit, 
trembling at the sight of them, and believing them 
some extraordinary creatures upon whom all the hair 
and fur I saw grew naturally—I not only to ask these 
formidable beings to dine with me, but, as if I thought 
it beneath my dignity to do so in my proper person, 
deputing a judge of my own to do it for me; I never 
shall forget their bows in return; Chinese mandarin 
on a chimney-piece are fools to them. 

Then came the return. We landed once more in 
the scene of my dignity. At the corner of Fleet-strest 
we found:the Lady Mayoress waiting for the proces 
sion ; there she was—Sally Scropps (her maiden name 
was Snob)—there was my own Sally, with a plume of 
feathers that half filled the coach, and Jenny and Ma 
ria and young Sally, all with their backs to my horses, 
whieh were pawing the mud and snorting and smok 
ing like steam engines, with nostrils like safety valves, 
and four of my footmen hanging behind the coach, like 
bees ina swarm. There had not been so much t 
band in my family. since my poor father’s failure at 
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Coventry; and yet how often, over and over again, 
although he had been dead more than twenty years, 
did I, during that morning, in the midst of my splen- 
dour, think of him, and wish that he could see me in 
my greatness. Yes, even in the midst of my triumph, 
I seemed to defer to my good kind parent—in heaven, 
as I hope and trust—as if I were anxious for his judg- 
ment and his opinion as to how I should perform the 
arduous and manifold duties of the day. 

Up Ludgate Hill we moved ; the fog grew thicker 
and thicker; but then the beautiful women at the 
windows—those up high could only see my knees and 
the paste buckles in my shoes; every now and then I 
bowed condescendingly to people 1 had never seen 
before, in order to show my courtesy and my chain 
and collar, which I had discovered during the morn- 
ing shone the better for being shaken. 

At length we reached Guildhall. As I crossed the 
beautiful building, lighted splendidly, and filled with 
well-dressed company, and heard the deafening shouts 
which rent the fane as I entered it, I really was over- 
come. I retired to a private room, refreshed my dress, 
rubbed up my chain, which the damp had tarnished, 
and prepared to receive my guests. ‘They came, and 
—shall I ever forget it /—dinner was announced ; the 
bands played “ O the roast beefof old England.” On- 
wards we went, a Prince of the blood, of the blood 
reyal of my country, led out my Sally—my own Sally 
—the Lady Mayoress! the Lord High Chancellor 
handed out young Sally—I saw it done—I thought I 
shuuld have choked: the Prime Minister took Maria ; 
the Lord Privy Seal gave his arm to Jenny; and my 
wife’s mother, Mrs. Snob, was honoured by the pro- 
teetion of the Right Honourable the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench.—Oh, if my poor father could 
but have seen that! 

It would be tiresome to dwell upon the pleasures 
of the happy year, thus auspiciously begun, in detail ; 
each month brought its delights, each week its festi- 

val ; public meetings under the sanetion of the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor ; concerts and balls under 
the patronage of the Lady Mayoress; Easter and its 
dinner, blne-coat. boys and buns; processions here, ex- 
cursions there. Summer came, and then we had 
swan-hopping up the river, and white-baiting down the 
river; Yantlet Creek below, the navigation barge 
above; music, flags, streamers, guns, and company ; 
turtle every day in the week ; peas at a pound a pint, 
and grapes at a guinea a. pound; dabbling in rose- 
water served in gold, not to speak of the loving cup, 
with Mr. Common Hunt, in full dress, at my elbow: 
my dinners were talked of, Ude grew jealous, and I 
was idolized. 

The days, which before seemed like weeks, were 
new turned to minutes; scarcely had I swallowed my 
breakfast, before | was in my justice-room; and be- 
fore 1 had mittimused half a dozen paupers for beg- 
gary, I was called away toluncheon ; this-barely over, 
in comes a deputation or a despatch, and so on till 
dinner, which was barely ended before supper was 
announced. We all became enchanted with the 
Mansion House ; my girls grew graceful by the con- 
fidence their high station gave them; Maria refused a 
good offer, because her lover chanced to have an ill- 
sounding name ; we had all got settled in our rooms, 
the establishment had began to know and appreciate 
us; we had just become, in fact, easy in our dignity 
and happy in our position, when lo and behold ! the 
ninth of November came again—the anniversary of 
my exaltation, the consummation of my downfall. 

Again did we go in state to Guildhall, again were 
we toasted and addressed, again were we handed in 
and led out, again flirted with cabinet ministers. and 
danced with ambassadors; and at two o'clock in the 
morning drove home from the seene of gaiety to our 
old residence in Budge Row. Never in this world 





did pickled herrings and turpentine smell so powerfully 
as on that night when we entered the house; and 
although my wife and the young ones stuck to the 
drinkables at Guildhall, their natural feelings. would 
have way, and a sort of shuddering disgust seemed to 
fill their minds on their return home: the passage 
looked so narrow—the drawing-rooms looked so small 
—the staircase seemed so dark—our apartments ap- 
peared so low ;—however, being tired, we all slept 
well, at least I did, for 1 was in no humour to talk to 
Sally, and the only topic I could think upon before I 
dropped into my slumber, was a calculation of the 
amount of expense which I had incurred during the 
just expired year of my greatness. 

In the morning we assembled at breakfast—a note 
lay on the table, addressed, “ Mrs. Scropps, Budge 
Row.” ‘The girls one after the other took it up, read 
the superecription, and laid it down again. A visiter 
was announced—a neighbour and kind friend, a manof 
wealth and importance—what were his first words.’.— 
they were the first I had heard from a stranger since 
my job—* How are you, Scropps? done up, eh ?” 

Seropps! no obsequiousness, no deference, no re- 
spect; no “ my lord, I hope your lordship passed an 
agreeable night—and how is her ladyship, and your 
lordship’s amiable daughters?”—not a bit of it 
“ How’s Mrs. 8. and the gals?” This was quite natu- 
ral, all as it had been, all perhaps as it should be—but 
how unlike what it was, only one day before! The 
very servants, who, when amidst the strappling, stall- 
fed, gold-laced lacqueys of the Mansion House, (trans- 
ferred with the chairs and tables from one Lord Mayor 
to another,) dared not speak, nor look, nor say their 
lives were their own, strutted about the house, and 
banged the doors, and talked of their “ Missis,” as if 
she had been an apple-woman. 

So much for domestic miseries. I went out—I was 
shoved about in Cheapside in the most remorseless 
manner; my right eye had a narrow escape of being 
poked out by the tray of a brawny butcher's bey 
who, when I civilly remonstrated, turned round. and 
said, “ Vy, I says, who are you I vonder, as. is:s@ par 
ticklar about. you Aysight.” { felt an involuntary 
shudder ;—to-day, thought I, I am John Ebenezer 
Seropps—two days ago I was Lord Mayor; and so 
the rencontre ended, eyidently to the advantage of the 
bristly brute. It was, however, too much for me—the 
effect of contrast was too powerful, the change was 
too sudden—and I determined to go to Brighton for a 
few weeks to refresh myself, and be weaned from my 
dignity. 

We went—we drove to the Royal Hotel ; in. the 
hall stood one of his majesty’s ministers, one of my 
former guests, speaking to his lady and daughter; my 
girls passed close to him—he had handed one of them 
to dinner the year before, but he appeared entirely to 
have forgotten her. By and by, when we were going 
out in a fly to take the air, one of the waiters desired 
the fly man to pull off, because Sir Something Some- 
body’s carriage could not come up ; it was clear that 
the name of Seropps had lost its influence. 

We secluded ourselves in a private house, where 
we did nothing but sigh and look at the sea. We had 
been totally spoiled for our proper sphere, and.could 
not get into a better; the indifference of our. inferiors 
mortified us, and the familiarity of our equals disgusted 
us.; our potentiality was gone, and we were so much 
degraded, that a puppy of a fellow. had the imperti- 
nence to ask Jenny if she was going to one of the Old 
Ship balls. “Of course,” said the coxcomb, “I don’t 
mean the Almacks, for they are uncommonly seleet.” 

In short, do what we would, go where we might, 
we were outraged and annoyed, or at least thought 
ourselves so; and beyond all bitterness. was the re- 
flection, that the days of our dignity and delight: might 
never return There were at Brighton no less:than 
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three men who called me Jack, and that out of flies or 
in libraries, and one of these chose uccasionally, by 
way of making himself particularly agreeable, to ad- 
dress me by the familiar appellation of Jacky. At 
length, and that only three weeks after my fall, an 
overgrown tallow chandler met us on the Steyne, and 
stopped our party to observe, “ as how he thought he 
owed me for two barrels of coal tar, for doing over his 
pigstyes.” This settled it: we departed from Brighton, 
and made a tour of the coast; but we never rallied; 
and business, which must be minded, drove us befure 
Christmas to Budge Row, where we are again settled 
down. 

Maria has grown thin—Sarah has turned methodist 
—and Jenny, who danced with his Excellency the 
Portuguese Ambassador, who was called angelic by 
the Right Honourable the Lord Privy Seal, and who 
moreover refused a man of furtune because he had an 
ugly name, is going to be married to Lieutenant Stodge, 
on the half-pay of the Royal Marines—and what then? 
—I am sure that if it were not for the females in my 
family I should be perfectly at my ease in my proper 
sphere, out of which the course of our civic constitu- 
tion raised me. It was unpleasant at first: but | have 
toiled long, and labored hard ; I have done my duty, 
and Providence has blessed my works. If we were 
discomposed at the sudden change in our station, [ it 
is who was to blame for having aspired to honours 
which | knew were not to last. However, the am- 
bition was not dishonorable, nor did I disgrace .the 
station while I held it; and when I see, as in the 
present year, that station filled by a man of talent, of 
high character and ample fortune, I discover no cause 
to repent of having been one of his predecessors. 


<= 


NOTHING DESTROYED. 


Tue researches of chemists have shown that what 
the vulgar call corruption, &c., is nothing but a change 
of arrangement of the same ingredient elements, the 
disposition of the same materials into other forms, 
without the loss or destruction of a single atom; and 
thus any doubts of the permanence of natural laws 
are discountenanced, and the whole weight thrown 
into the opposite scale. One of the obvious cases of 
apparent des'ruction is when any thing is ground to 
dust, and scattered to the winds. But it is one thing 
to grind a fabric to powder, and another to annihilate 
its materials; scattered as they may be, they twust fall 
elsewhere, and continue, if only as ingredients of the 
soil, to perform their humble but useful part in the 
economy of nature. The destruction produced by 
fire is more striking ; in many cases, as in the burning 
of a piece of charcoal or a taper, there is no smoke, 
nothing visibly dissipated and carried away; the 
burning body wastes and disappears, while nothing 
seems to be pruduced but warmth and light, which 
we are not in the habit of considering as substances, 
when all has disappeared, except perhaps some trifling 
ashes ; we naturally enough suppose it is gone, lost, 
destroyed. But when the question is examined more 
exactly, we detect in the invisible stream of heated 
air, which ascends from the glowing coal or burning 
wax, the whole ponderable matter, only united in a 
new combination with air, and dissolved in it. Yet, 
so far from being thereby destroyed, it is only become 
again what it was before it existed in the form ot 
charcoal or wax, an active agent in the business of the 
world, and a main support of vegetable and animal 
\ife, and is still susceptible of running again the same 
round, as circumstances may determine; so that for 
aught we can see to the contrary, the same identical 
atom may be concealed for thousands of centuries in 
a limestone rock ; may at length be quarried, set free 


—____ 
by plants, and in succession become a 
frames of myriads of living beings, till baa pel 
rence of evenis consigns it once more to qa long re ‘ 
which, however, in no way unfits it from again resum. 
ing its former activity. 

—— 


HOPE. 


Wuart is man without the hope of a future life 1 
how feeble! how disconsolate! how unsatisfied ! Earth 
it is true, has a thousand allurements, and opens to 
our taste unnumbered sources of joy; but, in the 
midst of them, there is a cert.in something wanting 
to gratify the soul, if the hope of immortality be ab. 
sent. I saw the man in the full flow of health; jn 
the prime of life ; in the prosperity of business ; bless. 
ed with one of the most amiable wives, and with g 
circle of blooming and beloved children; but, alas! 
he was melancholy. This earthly prosperity he knew 
must end; and he, with all that he | eld dear, must 
descend to the tomb and perish. He had no hope 
extending beyond the grave; and, in the midst of 
worldly splendour and apparent joy, the worm of gor. 
row gnawed at his heart. His wife sickened and 
died. He followed her to the grave, and mourned 
without hope. Three of the children fell. Alas for 
him! he had no hope of a re-unien. And when, at 
last, he was stricken, he laid himself down to die, as 
the beast dieth without hope. He furnishes a moum. 
ful example of the very important hope of a future 
life, and a firm belief and trust in the all-wise, benig. 
nant, and overruling Providence, which qualifies man 
to pass through this world. In all the circumstances 
of his being, he feels the need of hope. Tell me, un. 
believer, is not your case here described? You have 
rejected religion, you have closed your eyes upon the 
Bible—are you happy ? Have you nodesires in regard to 
the future unsatisfied? When your friends depatt, do 
your views give you comfort? Dves your soul enjoy 
peace? If, after all, there is a constant longing desire 
unsatisfied, apply to the religion of Jesus for comfori! 
“ Come to the waters;” “ buy wine and milk without 
money and without price.” If you drink of this wa- 
ter, you shall never thirst again. Your joy shall be 
full. In prosperity and in adversity ; in health and in 
sickness ; in life and in death, you will cast your cares 
upon the Lord, and be at peace—Trumpet and Ma- 
gazine. 

————— 


REMEMBER MF. 

THERE are not two other words in the langnage 
that can recall a more fruitful train of past remem- 
brances of friendship than these. Look through your 
library, and when you cast your eyes upon a volume 
that contains the name of an old companion, it will say 
Remember me. Have you an ancient album, the re- 
pository of mementos of early affection? Turn over 
its leaves, stained by the finger of time—sit down and 
ponder upon the names enrolled on then.—each speaks, 
eachsays Remember me. Go into the en wded church 
yard, among the marble tombs, read the simpte and 
brief inscriptions that perpetuate the memory of de- 
parted ones; they too have a voice that speaks to the 
heart of the living, and says Remember me. Walk in 
the scenes of early rambles; the well-known paths of 
the winding streams, the overspread trees, the green 
and ently sloping banks, recall the dreams of juve- 
nile pleasure, and t..e recollections of youthful com- 
panions; they too bear the treasured injunction, Re- 
member me. And this is all that is lefi of ihe wide 
circle of our earthly friends. Scattered by fortune, or 
called away ‘ y death, or thrown without our rank by 
the changes of circumstances or of character—in time 
we find ourselves left alone with the recollection of 
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what they were. 
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Original. 
SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY. 


BY N. C. BROOKS, A. M. 


Second Series—No. LII.—Death of Samson. 


Now the house was full of men and women ; and all the 'ords of the Philis- 
tines were there ; and there were upon the roof about three thousand men and 


women, that beheld while Samson made sport. 


And Samson called unto the Lord, and said, O Lord God, remember me, I 
pray ‘bee, and strengthen me, I pray thee, only this once, 0 God, that 1 may 


be at once avenged of the Philistines for my two eyes. 


And Samson took hold of the two middle pillars upon which the house stood, 
and on which it was borne up, of the one with his right hand, and of the other 


with his left. 


And Samson said, Let me die with the Philistines. And he bowed himself 
with all his might; and the house fell upon the lords, and upon all the people 
that were therein. So the dead which he slew at his death were more than 


they which he slew ia his life.—Judges, XVI. 27, 28, 29, 30. 

Wirutn Philistia’s princely hall 

Is held a joyful festival ; 

And on the fluctuant ether floats 

The music of the timbrel's notes, 

While living waves of voices gush, 
Echoing among the distant hills, 

Like an impetuous torrent’s rush, 
When swollen by a thousand rills. 


The stripling and the man of years, 
Warriors with twice ten thousand spears, 
Peasants, and slaves, and husbandmen— 
The shepherd of the mountain glen, 
Vassal, and chief arrayed in gold, 

And purple robes—Philistia all 
Are drawn together, to behold 

Their mighty foeman held in thrall. 


Loud pealed the accents of the horn, 
Upon the air of that clear morn, 
And deafening rose the mingled shout 
Cleaving the air, from that wild rout, 
As guarded by a cavalcade 
The illustrious prisoner appeared ; 
And ’mid the grove the thick spears made, 
His forehead, like a tall oak reared. 


He stood with brawny shoulders bare, 
Andi tossed his nervous arms in air; 
Chains, leathern thongs, and brazen bands, 
Parted like wool within his hands, 
And giant trunks of gnarled oak 
Splintered and into ribands rent, 
Or, by his iron sinews broke, 
Increased the people's wonderment. 


The amphitheatre, where stood 

Gazing the mighty multitude, 

Rested its long and gilded walls 

Upon two pillars’ capitals. 

His withered arms with labour spent, 
He threw around the pillars there, 

And to the deep blue firmament, 
Upraised his sightless orbs in prayer. 


Anon the columns move, they shake, 
Totter, and vacillate, and quake, 
And wrenched by giant force come down, 
Like a disrupted mountain’s crown, : 
With cornice, frieze, and chapiter, 

Girder, and gilded dome and wall, 
Ceiling of gold, and roof of fir, 

Crumbled in mighty ruin all. 


Down came the structure: on the air 
Uprose in wildest shrieks despair, 
Rolling in echoes loud and long, 

As sent from that crush’d myriad throng, 





And Samson with the heaps of dead, 
Priest—vassal—chief, in ruin blent, 
Piled over his victorious head, 
His sepulchre and monument. 


——$_—<-»>- 
SUNSET. 


BY CHARLES DOYNE SILLERY, ESQ. 
Tuart golden sunset comes again 
To weave its glories in my brain, 
And overflows my soul with light, 
As Luna’s silver tide the night, 
Till all within, without is bright! 
Oh! who can paint ’mid mortal men 
The godlike tints of Nature’s pen? 
Ah! who can sing so sweet a song 
As to those solitudes belong ? 
The thrill of leaves, the hum of bees, 
The distant thunder of the seas— 
The lowing of the mountain herds~ 
Music without the pomp of words; 
And ah! the melody of birds! 
The red, the green, the gold, the blue, 
Empearled with varying-tinted dew; 
The curtained heaven that looks below, 
With one pale planet on its brow, 
Upon the emeraid-fretted earth 
So fresh, so green, so full of mirth, 
It seems from God just sprung to birth! 


Oh! I have stood upon the jag 
Of isolated mountain crag, 
And gazed upon the world below, 
Clasped in the glory of the bow, 
When light appeared in every cloud, 
An embryo, till the gorgeous shroud 
Burst on the mountain's peaks of spars, 
And showed a harvest thick with stars! 
Oh! I have stood on hill-top high, 
Above the chequered dell, 
When golden lightning from the sky 
Around Aurora fell! 
When all the busy world beneath 
The forest-belted mountains hoary, 
Each field and river, lake and heath, 
Were deluged in a sea of glory! 
And I have thought how strange a thing 
That sin, and strife, and wo should spring, 
From that bright world to mortals given, 
To blast their happiest hopes of heaven! 


Behold the sun unveils his face! 
Creation hath no blot; 
There's not a gloom that I can trace 
In earth nor heaven—no spot 
But what is beautiful and bright, 
Laughing into the purple air 
Its liquid beams of ruby light, 
As though the God of heaven were there. 


Ah! when the music of the spheres 
Falls sweetly on our ravished ears, 

And glory blends with every sound, 
And God appears in all around, 

And heaven seems opened to our view, 
And earth is gemmed with light and dew, 
Nor limner’s pencil—poet’s pen, 

Nor all the tongues nor harps of men, 
Can paint the rapture of the heart, 

That, glowing, forms a panting part 

Of wide creation, when the roll 

Of glory falls upon the soul; 

In bliss so sweet—in thoughts so deep— 
I gaze in silence on, and weep! 
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It is not good fer woman to be alone.—Genesis. 


THERE is a certain valley in Languedoc, at no great 
distance from the palace of the Bishop of Mendes, 
where to this day the traveller is struck by some sin- 
gular diversities of scenery. ‘The valley itself is the 
most quiet and delightful that France can boast. A 
stream wanders through it with just rapidity enough 
to keep its waters sweet and clear; and on either side 
of this line of beauty, some gentle swelling meadows 


extend on one side to a chain of smooth green hills, | 


and on the other to the base of a mountain of almost 
inaccessible rocks. The river is bordered by willows 
and other shrubs, crowding to dip their branches in 
the transparent wave; and here and there in its 
neighborhood groves of walnut trees stud the meadows, 
serving as a rendezvous of amusement for innumerable 
nightingales, which at the first dawn of summer as- 
semble on the branches, and as if in mockery of the 
poets, fill the evening air with their mirthful music. 

Even now the human population of the valley is 
not particularly abundant ; and he who chances to pass 
that way on his journey to the more celebrated scenes 
of travelling curiosity, finds sometimes a little difficul- 
ty, no doubt to his great mortification and surprise, in 
obtaining all the luxuries which render London and 
Paris so agreeable. Two centuries ago, however, in 
the reign of Louis XIII., matters were still worse ; for 
there was then only one village in the whole area 
between hill and mountain, and that was a very small 
and a very poor one. 

The village of Rossignol,—so named probably on 
account of the abundance of nightingales in the neigh- 
borhood,—was inhabited by very poor, but very happy 
people. It is true, that in common with other culti- 
vators of the fickle earth, they had sometimes to mourn 
the overthrow of the husbandman’s hopes; and that 
even their remote and lonely situation did not always 
protect them from the exaction of those whom birth, 
violence, or accident, had made the lords of the do- 
main. But in such cases, the villagers of Rossignol 
had a resource, limited indeed, and attended by hard- 
ship and even danger, but to a certain extent abso- 
lutely unfailing. 

When M. de Thou, the excellent historian, travelled 
in this province about the time referred to, his imagin- 
ation was greatly struck by the peculiarities of the 
occupation about to be described. The following— 
in his own words—is the simple way in which he 
first chanced to hear of it. 


“Tn a journey,” says he, “ which I made into Lan- | 
guedoc, I paid a visit to the Bishop of Mendes, at his | 


delightful seat in that province, who treated us a 
table rather with the magnificence of a nobleman than 
the simplicity of an ecclesiastic. We observed, how- 
ever, that all the wild-fowl wanted either a leg, a 
wing, or some other part. 

“«Why,’ cried the prelate, good-humouredly, ‘ it 
does not look very elegant, indeed; but you must 
excuse the greediness of my caterer, who is always 
for having the first bit of what he brings.’ 

“Upon being informed that his caterers were no 
other than eagles, we expressed a desire to be inform- 
ed of the manner of their service; with which our 
friend accordingly complied. 

“«The eagles build their nests in the cavity of 
some high, steep rock ; and when the peasants discover 
the place, they erect a liitle hut at the foot of the 
precipice, where they may secure themselves frum 
the weather, and watch till the birds fetch prey to 


their young. The moment these deposit the game in 
| their nests, they fly off in quest of more; and the pee 
| sanis, starting from their ambush, run up the rocks 

with astonishing agility, and carry away the 
leaving some entrails of animals instead, that the nest 
may not be forsaken. In general, before the plunderery 
reach the nest, the old or young eagles have torn off 
sume part of the bird or other animal, which jg the 
reason why the Bishop's luxuries appeared in so myf. 
lated a state. The quantity of game, however, am 
compensates for such defects, as the lord and 
eagle always choose the best the fen, forest, or hjlj 
affords.’ ” 

The company at the bishop’s table, however, little 
thought of the hazard with which their dainties wer 
provided ; and although sometimes no doubt, in their 
sleep, they felt their brain whirl, and enjoyed the de. 
lightful sensation of falling down a precipice, it was 
more owing to indigestion than to a sympathy of 
imagination. ‘The occupation, indeed, was looked 
upon as sport by the villagers themselves ; but so als 
is tiger-hunting, or any other dangerous amusement, 
in the quarter where it is practised ; and at the date 
of our story, more than one childless mother was seen 
to tremble and turn pale with recollection, as the 
signal was given for one of those expeditions of plea. 
sure to the fatal mountain. 

The presence of the young women, who usually 
accompanied their fathers and brothers, added greatly 
to the holiday character of the scene; and as on all 
other eccasions the separation of the sexes was rigidly 
maintained, the time was chosen by love for his ai- 
vances. In the midst of the small community, whow 
fields of grain did not extend many hundred yards 
round the village, it was next to impossible for the 
wooer to steal an opportunity for his soft tales, which 
the customs of the place forbade him to enjoy openly; 
but among the rocks and precipices of the gigantic 
mountain, all was liberty. The young girls opened 
the campaign by darting up the more accessible parts 
of the mountain, pursued by their lovers; and in 
| searching for game, it happened frequently that they 
| found husbands. Sometimes the more high-spirited 
| would even emulate their lovers in climbing the 
| loftiest precipices; and it was observedj that thoe 
who were most noted fur such feats of agility had 

usually the most perfect forms. This was caused, no 
| doubt, by the play of the muscles assisting and de 
veloping more perfectly the plan of nature ; but yet, 
when it was said truly that the young men chose their 
| sweethearts by their dexterity in the chase, it was 
| not expected that beauty, instead of success, was the 
charm. 

When the party returned to the village, a public 
feast took place on the spoils not destined for sale, and 
there the joke and the laugh went round ; matches 
were counted as well as bruises; and the hunters 
aumbered, like the pheasants, by the brace. 

It must not be supposed, however, that even in a0 
Arcadia like this, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





“The course of true love always did run smooth.” 


There was one young girl called Julie, who was cruel 
enough to have depopulated a whole nation of lovers. 
She was the most beautiful creature, it is said, that 
ever skimmed the surface of this breathing world. Her 





light brown hair was illumined in the bends of the 
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curls with gleams resembling those of auburn ; and it 
was so long and luxuriant, that when in the ardour of 
the chase it became unbeund, and floated in clouds 
around her, that seemed just touched on their golden 
summits by the sun, she looked more like a thing of 
air than of earth. 

Nor was the illusion dissipated when, flinging away 
with her white arm the redundant tresses, her face 
flashed upon the gazer. There was nothing in it of 
that tinge of earth—for, there is no word for the 
thought—which identifies the loveliest and happiest 
faces with mortality. There was no shade of care 
upon her dazzling brow—no touch of tender thought 
upon her lip—no flash, even of hope, in her radiant 
eyes. Her expression spoke neither of the past nor of 
the fature—neither of graves nor altars. She was a 
thing of mere physical life—a gay and glorious crea- 
ture of the sun, and the winds, and the dews: who 
exchanged as carelessly and unconsciously as a flower, 
the sweet smell of her beauty for the bounties of na- 
ture, and pierced the ear of heaven with her mirthful 
songs, from nothing higher than the instinct of a bird. 

It seemed as if what was absent in her mind had 
been added to her physical nature. She had the same 
excess of animal life which is observed in young chil- 
dren; but unlike them, lier muscular force was great 
enough to give it play. Her walk was a bounding 
dance, and her common speech like a gay and spark- 
ling song ; her laugh echoed from hill to hill, like the 
tone of some sweet, but wild and thrill instrument of 
music. She outstripped the boldest of the youths in 
the chase ; skimmed like some phantom shape along 
the edge of the precipices, approached even by the 
wild geat with fear; and looked ind with carel 

joy from the pinnacles which interrupted the flight of 
the eagle through the air. 

With such beauty and such accomplishments, for 
the place and time, how many hearts might not Julie 
have broken! Julie did not break one. She was 
admired, loved, followed ; and she fled, rending the 
air with her shrieks of musical laughter. Disconcert- 
ed, stunned, mortified, and alarmed, the wooer pursued 
his mistress only with his eyes, and blessed the saints 
that he had not gained such a phantom for a wife. 

A year before, there had been one youth of the 
village who was able to keep pace with Julie, nay, to 
outstrip her, at least towards the close of the day, 
when even her strength began to fail. Antoine, in ad- 
dition to being the best and boldest huntsman, was 
out of all question the handsomest young fellow in 
the valley of Rossignol ; and no human being doubted 
that it was he who was destined to conquer the love 
of Julie. Antoine strove very hard ; he broke his leg 
once, and risked his neck a hundred times ; but all in 
vain. Julie continued to laugh and to fly, and when 
overtaken, she only laughed the louder. Antoine at 
length saw that she had no soul ; his spirit was roused ; 
he tried to banish her idea from his mind ; and finding 
his efforts unavailing, -le bade adieu to his kinsmen 
and comrades, and with a heavy heart but a firm step 
he left the village, whistling a march. 

The world beyond the valley was not exactly such 
as had been presented to the dreams of Antoine. Every 
where the herald was going about proclaiming war ;* 
and priests and ambassadors, the ministers of temporal 
and eternal peace, carried fire and sword through 
Europe at the head of armies. The roads were almost 
impassable, and infested by troops of robbers. In 
Paris itself, which Antoine visited in the course of his 
adventures, he found with astonishment that the streets 
were narrow, badly paved, choked up with filth, and 
swarming with thieves. The city watch was com- 
posed of forty-five men, who only added to the danger 
and disturbance. 








Every where was seen dissatisfaction and commo- 
tion. The parishes of the metropolis fought with 
each other ; and religious processions, in passing, came 
to blows for the honor of their respective banners. 
The canons of different establishments were seen fre- 
quently engaged hand to hand; and on the very day 
that Louis XIII. solemnly put his kingdom under the 
protection of the most Holy Virgin, the Parliament and 
Chamber of Accounts fought bitterly for precedence in 
the church of Notre Dame. The public corporations 
throughout the kingdom were in arms; and Antoine 
could not move a hundred yards without being the 
spectator of a duel. 

Disgusted and alarmed, Antoine sought again his 
quiet valley of Languedoc. He had been a soldier ; 
he had burned villages and sacked towns; flushed 
with success, he had feasted in the conquering camp; 
and naked, helpless, and alone, he had fled through 
the enemy’s country. He had seen women in every 
stage of their condition, from the captive maid kneeling 
for mercy at the victor’s feet, to the triumphant queen 
dispensing death or honors by a signal of her white 
hand, or a flash of her royal eye. Handsome himself, 
brave and adventurous, he had been the mark of many 
a lightning glance; he had trifle ! in the assemblies of 
the fair, and talked and dreamed : f love in the evening 


a girl like Julie. Never, amid the roving of his truant 
eye, or the vows of his plastic lip, or the enchanted 
dreams of his vain and ambitious heart, had he ever 
forgotten the magic of a smile, which, although colder 
than ice in itself, had set his soul on fire! 

Julie lived within him—no more a beauteous image 
that, like the sculptor of the antique world, he had 
wept to find so lifeless and so cold. She was a thing 
of life, and breath, and heart, and soul. Her beauty 
was of the true mortal stuff, composed of smiles, and 
tears, and hopes, and wishes, and regrets. She was a 
being to be loved, not as we love a picture, on account 
of the art of its design and the glory of its colouring, 
but by the external enchantment of sympathy. 

How this metamorphosis had been produced on the 
portrait which he had carried abroad with him in his 
stripling heart, it would be vain to inquire. The 
mind, however, is never at rest; nor any more than 
the body does it permit what it imbibes, or swallows, 
to be so. The idea, as well as the substance, acted 
upon by the powers of nature, soon changes its form, 
and is turned into food—or poison. 

Antoine arrived in the valley of Rossignol at the 
same season of the year in which he had quitted it; 
and so little appeatance of change did he observe, that 
in winding through the knots of willows by the stream, 
in his approach to the houses, he was almost tempted 
to doubt whether his absence had been any thing 
more than a dream. His reception, however, by the 
villagers soon convinced him of the realityof his travels. 
News was eagerly demanded of the world, but he 
could tell little to interest or satisfy them. They were 
still busy with the conspiracy of Marshal Birun, under 
Henri IV., and debated fiercely upon the terms of the 
promise of marriage given by that prinee to Mademoi- 
selle d’Estragues. They thought that the mayor of 
Paris was the author of all the disturbances in the 
kingdom, and that Cardinal Richelieu was persecuted 
by the Protestants for his religious opinions. Antoine 
at last, so great was the majority against him, was 
ashamed of his ignorance, and wished he had never 
left the valley of Rossignol, where they knew so much 
better what was done in the world than they who had 
been in the world. themselves. 

But Julie! She was a year older. Her voice had 
sunk about the millionth part of a tone; her eyes 
were more intensely blue; her figure was rounded 
into a mould which made Antoine ask indignantly 





* Louis XIII. was the last who observed this custom. 


how he could have imagined her former beauty to be 
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perfection. Was she still as coldly lovely? The 
villagers answered, Yes; but Antoine swore a great 
oath to himself—No. The attributes of his ideal Julie 
he so lavishly bestowed upon the original, that the 
two were inextricably blended on his imagination. 
Her very scorn had something of tenderness to his 
love-sick mind ; her wild laugh made his heart quake 
and tremble like the atmosphere in which it sounded ; 
and the flash of her sunny eye fired his thoughts in 


such a manner, that, as if there had been trains of 


powder, the young soldier sometimes ran into the 
woods, to leave, if possible, himself behind, and avoid 
the explosion. 

In the meantime, a day was appointed for an ex- 
pedition to the black mountain. The interval was 
passed in jeers directed at Antoine, who was supposed, 
from long disuse, to be incapable of engaging with his 
former vigour and adroitness in the sport. The an- 
ticipated triumph of Julie was painted to him in terms 
of bitter mockery; and various young girls, who had 
budded into beauty since his departure, were pointed 
out as proper substitutes for her who would only be 
wooed by the wind, and return a love as cold and 
unsubstantial. 

When the day came, the party assembled to the 
number of twenty, nearly half of whom were hand- 
some young girls, all in their holiday costume. They 
were escorted out of the village, accerding to im- 
memorial custom, by a tribe of little children, screaming 
benedictions, and scattering flowers; and when they 
had gained a huge oak tree near the entrance, each 
one pulled a branch; and the women ranging them- 
selves two by two in the van, while the men followed 
in the same order, the whole set forth singing a hymn 
in parts, and keeping time with their feet, and waving 
their oak branches to the music. 

It was not long before they entered into the cold 
shadow of the mountain, “ floating many a rood” upon 
their path. There was a savage grandeur in the scene 
before them, which for a time awed even the hearts 
accustomed to it from infancy. This remarkable range 
of mountains is formed for the most part of granite 
rocks, of which the scanty vegetation affords subsist- 
ence to no animal except the wild goat. So irregular 


are these masses of cliff, that at several points of the | in the background. 
| eagle’s nest, in which two young ones were lying, 
} warmly cradled and asleep. 
On nearer approach, the | looked. 


view the traveller fancies he sees before him some 
gigantic city of the desert, with chimneys, domes, and 
spires rising in the midst. 
objects of his wonder change into ridges of rocks and 


— 


startled listeners looked round to see whether some 
assistants had not risen from the fissures of the oj 

to sustain and repeat the mést unearthly sound : her 
cheeks swelled with beauty; her figure seemed . 
dilate ; and her dancing cyes flashed sparks of light, 
as she waited on tiptoe the signal to start. Her com. 
panions looked at her with wonder and admiration ; 
but the oldest man of the party, the same who was A 
| give the signal, was seen to regard her with a stn! 
| expression of concern. 

“ Antoine,” said he aside, “look to Julie todap! . 
| There is that in her eyes which bodes no good. lr 
| never saw the expression but once before ; yet! cannoy * 
| mistake it. Do you not see it—that dark Spot, or look,” 
or whatever it may be, that sits in the midst of light 
and glory? Follow close, but do not pass her, 

you tempt her into danger: but above all things, tarry 

| not late, for this day, fair as it seems, will elose jn 
thunder and storm.—Now, my children,” continued 
the old man aloud, “God speed you all! Luck » 
the boldest, and love to the fairest! Away! away! 
away !” 

And away they flew, like a herd of wild deer before 
the hunters at the beginning of the chase, when, cop. 
scious of their own fleetness, they toss their proud 
heads with joy and courage. Some were seen running 
up an almost perpendicular precipice, scarcely touch. 
ing the lichens of the rock to assist their ascent; and 
then standing with their heels on the dizzy summit, 
and bending down to jeer their slower companions 
below. Some caught their mistresses by the waist, 
as they were about to leap across a chasm, and held 
them threateningly over the gulf, till they bought their 
deliverance witha kiss. More timid wooers contented 
themselves with luring the selected fair one toa dis 
tance from the crowd, where, with nothing more to 
s¢are them than the dead silence and solitude of nature, 
they might whisper their passion. 

Julie was seen gliding up height after height, and 
skimming precipice after precipice, to the farthest 
ridge of the magnificent picture. Her shrill and 
musical laugh at last melted faintly on the ear, and 
she and her lover were observed, but so dimly as to 








be scarcely discernible, near the summit of a pinnacle 
They were seated beside an 


Antoine sighed as he 


‘Julie,’ said he softly, “what are you gazing at! 


pinnacles, so bare and lofty that he shudders to scale | There is not even a cloud in that fair blue sky to give 


them even in imagination. 


Towards the summit of | you matter for a thought. 


Oh Julie, how 


Look here. 


the mountain, the majestic dimensions of the scene | sweetly these little creatures are sleeping! Yet, 


exceed conception. 
asunder the entire ridge; and the stranger, leaning 


over the precipice, puts back the damp hair from his | 


eyes to gaze upon the horrid secrets of subterranean 
nature. 

Such was the scene of the villagers’ recreation. 
considerable part of the forenoon was spent in repairing 
their huts along the base of the cliffs, which a storm, 
since their last visit, had almost destroyed ; and the | 
first part of the adventure, in which the females always | 


Frightful chasms seem to split | 


| delight. 
A | how delicious his feelings, when, leaving the toilsome 
world behind, he sinks down into his nest of peace! 


asleep as they are, each knows that it is not alone. 
See, when I move one, the other awakes. Even in 
sleep they feel the presence of each other; and in 
the sensation there is comfort, and protection, and 
How happy must be the life of an eagle! 


How sweetly must the curtains of darkness close round 
him, snugly housed in this circle, with the partner and 
pledges of his happiness! The midnight wolf may 





8 : a | 
joined, commenced. This consisted of a general | stalk along the rocks, and behowl the moon; the 
rummage of the more accessible parts of the mountain; | storm may roar through his dreary and dread domain; 





during which the young girls tried their speed with 
each other, or putting themselves under the guidance 
of their lovers, were led into clefts and obscurities, 
from whence their escape could only ‘be purchased by 
confession. 

On this occasion, the hunters kept more in a body 
than was customary ; for, although each had his in- 
dividual interest to attend to, all were curious to know 
how Antoine would speed with his fantastic mistress. 
Julie’s spirits had risen to a point which it was never 
imagined that even they could attain. Her laugh 
echoed so far and wildly among the rocks, that the 


| but, unmoved by the din without, he will only enjoy 
more securely the calm within, and nestle closer to 
his young ones and his love.” 

“It is he! it is he!” exclaimed Julie; “look where 
he comes, sailing proudly through the ocean of air! 
Lord of the desert land! dweller of the lonely rock! 
happy indeed must be your lot.” 

“ Look, Julie! the young creatures already feel his 
approach ; they are uneasy, they flap their bare wings, 
and open their mouths for the food he brings them. 
Does not he too feel that he is near them he loves! 





and is not his heart stirred with sweet and tumultuous 
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emotion, as he descries from afar his own eyrie in the 

on stirred,” cried Julie, “stirred to its inmost 
core; but with pride and joy, and a fierce conscious- 
ness of majesty and might! Look, he is alone—alone 
jn the boundless air. The earth is beneath his feet, 
with all its degrading ties of habitand necessity. He 
only thinks at this moment—if eagles think—that he 
js the sole inheriter of the space he surveys; and he 
only feels that he is the lord and sovereign of himself 
—a right royal heritage !” 

Antoine sighed. The moment was unpropitious for 
his suit; but this was her usual mood, and he could 
contain his passion no longer. 

“Come,” cried Julie, starting up as he was begin- 
ning to speak—* children of earth as we are, we must 
not abide the approach of the Jord of air. Oh, if I had 
a bowand arrow, I would strike one blow for the love 
of honour before flying—if I thought it would not 
hurt him!” 

« Julie,” said Antoine, seizing her hand, “ if we are 
children of the earth, why should we despise the in- 
stincts and affections that are the badge of our species? 
You shall not leave this spot till you hear me ; for, if 
I do not speak, my heart will burst.” 

“Speak on, then,” said Julie, calmly ; “what is it 
to be about?” 

“ About—about” and the lover gasped; “ Julie, 
I wish to speak to you about—love.” 

“Love!” and she laughed till the rocks rang with 
the music. 

“Laugh on!” cried Antoine : “laugh on, but hear 
me. I have loved you, Julie, since I was a boy; I 
have thought of you by day, and dreamed of you by 
night ; | have fled from you in vain, for your image 
still pursued me; I have fought for gold, and won it, 
only to lay the spoil at your feet; I love you now, as 
1 have loved you ever.” 

“ And of what do you complain?” asked the maid , 
“have I not always thought of you—the instant you 
came in sight? Have I not dreamed several times, 
when [ had the night-mare, that you were a hound and 
Iahare? Have I not fled from you again and again 
—and did not you pursue me, not merely in idea, but 
in fact, breaking once your arm, and many times al- 
most your neck, in the race? I have not fought for 
gold, indeed, to lay at your feet, but I have climbed 
for pheasants, and thrown them at your head. In 
short, I love you now just as I loved you ever. I[ love 
you as well, or almost as well, as I love that glorious 
bird, who looks as if he were about to swoop down 
upon us. Do try if you can hit him with a stone!” 
and the gay and heartless maiden sprang with another 
laugh down the cliff. 

Even Julie was almost tired towards the close of 
the day; and she at length listened to the entreaties 
of Antoine, and consented to return and rejoin the 
party at the common rendezvous. They were now on 
a part of the range of mountains where even the foot 
of the daring peasants seldom trod, owing to its diffi- 
culty of access. It was a tabular rock, ata considerable 
elevation above the others; and the sides of which, 
except at one particular point, were absolutely per- 
pendicular for several hundred feet from the top, and 
80 smooth as to present the appearance of the wall of 
a fortress. 

At the point alluded to, a rude and grotesque-looking 
arch swept down from near the summit. [t was ap- 
parently constructed of loose stunes, resembling those 
which lay in huge irregular masses around the base 
of the tabular rock, and had no doubt been formed 
accidentally, in the fall of these fragments from the 
top, during some convulsion of nature. The arch was 
80 narrow, and its surface so pointed and irregular, as 
to offer access to the rock only when climbed upon 
hands and knees; and when it is remembered that 








this precarious path, in some places nearly perpendicu- 
Jar, and on both sides presenting a frightful precipice, 
was at least six hundred feet long, it will readily be 
imagined that the idea either of ascending or descend- 
ing, but particularly the latter, must have had some- 
thing terrific even for the boldest imagination. 

The feat had been performed on this and some 
former occasions by Julie and her lover, from simple 
daring, without any prospect of advantage; for here 
the curse of sterility was so complete, that even the 
eagles avoided the lonely rock. ‘There was a dreary 
grandeur in the view from the summit which op- 
pressed the heart. The region of cliff and precipice 
extended as far as the eye could reach. The only di- 
versity of the scene was in the form of the craggy 
points which shot up their bald heads around ; and in 
the angle of the abrupt and dizzy steeps which hung 
threateningly over gulfs of darkness that were bottom- 
less to the vision. A grayish brown colour, with no 
variety except of shade, overspread the picture. The 
silence, after the ear had become accustomed to the 
ceaseless sighing of the wind, seemed strange and 
mysterious; and it was observed that no one rested 
long upon that isolated rock without feeling a kind of 
horror creeping through his blood. 

Julie and Antoine gazed around them for some time 
without speaking ; but at last the latter, although with 
some apparent efforts to subdue his feelings, started up. 
The western sky had long been covered with thick 
masses of clouds, which prevented him from ascertain- 
ing the position of the sun; and now that he saw a 
dull round spot near the edge of the horizon, it was 
with some surprise and some alarm he discovered that 
the day was nearly at a close. The old man’s predic- 
tion, however, respecting the weather was evidently 
false ; for, excepting in that particular point, the sky 
was as clear as it had been in the morning; and An- 
toine, aware of the exact distance they had to travel, 
and the time it would take, was certain of their being 
able to perform the journey long before nightfall. 

Julie, before consenting to return, had lingered so 
long that a slight suspicion crossed Antoine’s mind, 
that, impressed by the strange feelings which weighed 
upon his own heart, she had some reluctance to descend 
the dangerous arch. But then, she walked so fearlessly 
along the edge of the precipice, and looked with so 
earnest an admiration upon the scene beyond, that the 
momentary idea fled. A sudden shadow, however, 
that at the moment fell upon the earth, as when a thick 
cloud crosses the midday sun, caused him to start and 
almost tremble. He remembered the old man’s pre- 
diction; and he knew full well that a storm on these 
mountains was preceded by no greater warning than 
the flash which heralds the roar of the thunder. 

“ Come—come, Julie,” he said quickly, “ you are 
afraid of this tottering arch! Let us try who shall get 
first to the bottom.” 

Julie turned round, and looked at him gravely — 
“It is time,” said she, “to return. The air is heavy 
and hot; there is a strange stillness among these clifis, 
where the wind always sighs so loudly. If I were 
weather-wise, I would say, in spite of the blue sky 
above us, that a storm is abvut to burst.” 

Antoine scarcely heard what she said, for he was 
gazing in her eyes: where he saw, or imagined he 
saw distinctly, the dark spot pointed out to him in the 
morning, in the midst of flashes of almost unnatural 
brightness. Impelled by a sudden feeling, which par- 
took as much of pity as of devout admiration, he knelt 
before her, and seizing her hand, pressed it to his lips ; 
and then, without another word, threw himself upon 
the arch and gained the firm ground in safety. 

On looking up, instead of following, she was standing 
upon the edge of the precipice, gazing upon the thick 
black clouds, which, as it appeared, had covered al- 
most instantaneously the sky above. At length, how- 
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ever, she put forth her foot to commence the descent, 
but withdrew it with a shriek, as a flash of lightning 
threw its sudden glare upon the rocks. The thunder 
followed with scarcely the interval of a second ; and 
its hollow roar, repeated by the thousand echoes of the 
cliffs, shook the air. Flash followed flash, peal rolled 
upon peal; the storm, as if awakened from its slumber, 
swept down upon the world like an armed man, to 
join the strife of nature ; the air grew thick, and dark, 
and heavy ; the fantastic ridges of the cliffs, now fading 
in the gloom, and now starting out in the red glare of 
the lightning, looked like the infernal genii of the 
place, called from their enchanted caves by some voice 
of power. 

Antoine, as some mightier flash revealed the whole 
scene for a moment with the clearness of day, could 
still see his mistress standing upon the edge of the 
precipice. Her head was uncovered, and her arms 
extended towards heaven in an attitude of enthusiastic 
admiration; and as she stood there, tall and motion- 
less, with her long lair, which had escaped from its 
confinement, floating upon the storm, Antoine could 
scarcely repress the idea that he beheld a creature of 
another world. In another moment the arch was 
struck with lightning, and its gigantic ruins rolled 
around him. 

He knew not by what miracle he escaped being 
crushed into dust; for his thoughts, even at that ter- 
rible instant, were absorbed by the fate of Julie. Even 
before the commotion was over, which seemed to rock 
the earth, he flew to examine into the extent of the 
disaster; and for a moment he had some hope—for 
the form at least, however broken or distorted, of the 
arch remained. Soon, however, he discovered how 
illusory was the idea that she could descend alive; for 
that form was now nothing more than a mockery. 


The gigantic wall, broken, shattered, and filled with | 


gigantic indentions, seemed to tremble as he leaned 
upon it; and when, in desperation, he attempted to 


ascend, the stones gave way beneath him, and he fell 


tu the ground covered with bruises, which for a time 
deprived him of sensation. 

When he recovered, although the thnnder was 
silent, the storm still raged with unabated fury, and 
heavy rain drified upon the earth. It was almost 
dark, but he could still have seen the white garments 
of Julie against the sky, if she yet stood upon the 
precipice. Julie had disappeared. It was possible— 
and his blood seemed to freeze as the idea struck him 
—that in madly attempting to descend, while he was 
insensible, she had fallen; and with trembling limbs 
he dragged himself to the base of the cliff, on either 
side of the arch, and searched for her body. He then 


repeatedly shouted out her name, but with as little 


effect: the sound, broken in the disturbed and watery 
atmosphere, was reverberated by echoes that seemed 
strange to his ear, and died sullenly away in the 
distance. 

Julie, it was evident, was still on the rock, and had 


ia 
the open air. The idea, however, never once 
tohim. As soon as he had fairly satisfied himself, 4, 
well as reasoning on probabilities and cirey 
could do it, that Julie was still on the rock, he 
about for a fissure on the leeward side of a Precipice, 
capable of admitting his body, and creeping in, ¢oj 
himself up in the manner which he thought bea 
adapted to economize the natural warmth of his 
resolving to remain there till daybreak. The light of 
morning, he thought, would enable him to ascertain 
the fate of his mistress ; and whether he should find 
her alive or dead, he would attempt, by building up 
the arch cautiously at every step he proceeded, to scale 
the bridge. 

During the dreary hours which he spent in this 
situation, the only sound that met his ear Was the 
melancholy wail of the storm. He watched with in. 
voluntary interest the voice of desolation, as jt swung 
among the rocks, modulated by the Circumstances of 
its passage, and died moaningly away. Each new 
gust that followed, rising with a sudden swell as the 
| preceding one passed by, attracted the same attention 
| in its turn. The bitterness of his feelings at length 
| was worn away by the slumbrous monotony of the 
|} sound ; the pain of his cramped limbs was at the time 
deadened by excess of cold ; and soon his weary senses 
} found an involuntary refuge from the horrors thy 

surrounded them in sleep. 
His sleep, however, though deep, was not trangui) 
| His mind never wholly forgot the circumstances of his 
situation, although the senses that had taken cognj. 
zance of them were steeped in oblivion. The con. 
fused consciousness of his misery at length arranged 
| itself into form, and the sleeper dreamed. 
| He imagined that the same old man who had 
] warned him in the morning now stood by his side, 
and beckoned him to rise and follow. He obeyed the 
sign, and saw before him, with all the distinctness of 
| reality, the broken and tottering arch. Julie stood 
upon it, unappalled by the danger ; and her long hair, 
| which hung like a mantle around her, unmoved by 
the storm. Her face was paler than the moon; her 
| eyes glittered like stars , and her white raiment seemed 
| as delicate and unsubstantial as the fleecy clouds of 
the sky. Antoine stretched out his arms to receive 
his mistress, who glided triumphantly down the arch. 
| But suddenly a chilling sensation crept over his hear. 
| His knees knocked against each other ; his hair rose 
| upon his head ; his whole frame trembled ; for he saw 
that the being before him was not a denizen of earth, 
| He stepped backwards in the agony of his fear; and 
the things and persons of his dream were shattered in 
pieces as if by the movement. The arch crumbled 
into fragments ; the spirit melted from his sight; and 
amid screams of terror, groans of anguish, and shouts 
| of hellish laughter, he awoke. 
He did nut at once remember where he was, ot 
what had befallen him. The profound stillness which 
reigned around was so singularly in contrast with the 








probably retired behind one of the loose stones with | deafening tumult of his dream, that he imagined fora 
which the summit wus covered, to avoid the rain, and | moment all things else that had been presented to his 
endeavour to preserve her life against the cold. Was | slumbering senses to be equally illusory. The storm 
it likely that this attempt would be successful? An- | had died away ; there was not a breath or whisper on 
toine dared not say yes; but he would have died | the desert mountain; and he could see the rocks before 
before saying no. Even his blood, owing to the time | him bathed in moonlight. 

in which he had remained in inaction, although in so| He arose from his savage lair. ‘The moon stood 
comparatively sheltered a situation, had begun to | glorious and alone in the heavens ; and the tall shadows 
stagnate. What, then, must be the condition of Julie, | of the mountain-peaks lay along the earth as distinct, 
exposed during the entire night on the loftiest cliff of | and apparently as substantial as the cliffs themselves. 
the mountains, thinly clad, and with no other shelter | The fortress rock, whose uneven edges at the distant 





from the piercing storm and the beating rain than a | 
wet, cold stone ’ 

Antoine, from his perfect remembrance of the lo- 
calities, might still have reached the bottom of the 
mountain before midnight, although this indeed at a 
risk only preferable to passing the cold dark hours in | 








summit had all the appearance of ramparts painted on 
the. bright sky, stood before him, vast and solemn in its 
desert grandeur, looking like some war-tower of the 
primeval world, which by its strength and_ solidity 
had defied the revolutions of nature. The form of the 
mighty arch which swept down from its brow was 
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still, 28 before, almost entire, but its ruin, rendered 
more visible by the moonlight, ned so complet 
that Antoine gave up the idea, as wild and impracti- 
cable, of reaching the top by its means, without the 
assistance of the whole village ; and with bitterness of 
heart he determined to wait no longer, but to hasten 
homewards and give the alarm. 

He had no sooner formed this resolution, than, on 
raising his eyes to bid a hasty adieu to the place where 
his unfortunate Julie lay—by this time, perhaps, in- 
sensible alike to heat and cold—he saw, standing on 
the brink of the precipice between him an: the moon, 
the resemblance of her figure. His heart quaked at 
the sight. Her redundant hair hung motionless around 
her like a mantle of cloud, and her face shone with a 
pale and faded lustre, like that of the moon in the 
dawn. 

She put her foot over the precipice, as if to step 
upon the arch ; and a wild ery of warning and alarm 
burst from the lips of the lover. Heedless of the sound, 
she stepped upon the arch, and walked calmly and 
majestically along its surface, while the stones crum- 
bled beneath her feet, and fragment after fragment 
rushed roaring into the abyss below. At length the 
whole of that part which remained between her and 
the rock gave way; the sound of its fall was like the 
explosion of artillery, and the startled echoes of the 
mountain joined the thunderburst from their remotest 
caves. 

The shape paused for a moment on the broken arch ; 
and Antoine saw that it was the same appearance 
which had startled him in his sleep—the dream-girl, 
—that stood before him. She re-commenced her de- 
scent, skimming so lightly over the tottering stones 
that their fall seemed the effect of some mysterious 
influence unconnected with the force of her foot. As 
she came nearer the amazed spectator, whose blood 
began to thicken in his veins, he saw that the Journey, 
so fearful and so fatal to any thing of mortal life, was 
undirected by her starry eyes, which were fixed as if 
upon some object in the distance. 

She stepped upon the ground before him. His blood 
curdled; his hair rose up; a cold sweat broke over 
his forehead, and he staggered aside out of her path.— 
The air felt chill as she passed by—her face was as 
the face of a corpse, and her bare hands, long, stiff, 
and whiter than snow, looked as if they had . been 
made of pure, polished marble. She did not move her 
eyes when he withdrew : they seemed to have looked 
through his figure at some object afar off She passed 
on her way, and, turning round a cliff, disappeared. 

Crushed and amazed, Antoine gazed after the phan- 
tom. When it had vanished, he started from his 
trance, and looked wildly above and around. The 
blessed moon shone serene and bright in the heavens; 
the eternal rocks stood majestic and definite before 
him. It was not a dream—he was awake! Julie! 
Julie! He had shrunk from the form of his beloved! 

He rushed after the shape. Its path was in the 
direct route homewards ;—his dead Julie, he thought, 
was going to visit the spirits of her family in the 
church-yard—their silent village of graves! He turned 
the angle where she had vanished, and threaded with 
instinctive accuracy the mazes of the cliffs, till at 
length he saw suddenly the appearance before him. 
—It was moving as before, gravely and glidingly 
along. 

“ Julie!” cried the lover, in a transport of passion 
and despair : the shape glided on. He rushed up to it— 

“Julie! Julie!”"—in vain! He ran before it—stood 
firm in the middle of the path, and opened his arms.— 
It swerved not to the right nor to the left; its eyes 
were still fixed. Onward—onward it glided; nearer 
—hnearer ; and he clasped the frozen form to his bosom, 
and kissed its clay-cold lips. 

The heart still beat! the breath of life was in the 





mouth! It was indeed Julie—she was alive'—she was 
asleep! 

As soon as Antoine had convinced himself, and it 
was not immediately he did so, that the preservation 
of his mistress had been effected by one of those mira- 
cles sometimes performed by somnambulism, he led 
her carefully into a cleft in the rock, and stripping off 
his outer garments, covered her up as warmly as cir- 
cumstances would permit. He then employed him- 
self in chafing her hands and feet, till the friction 
together with the warmth from the clothing, had re- 
stored sensibility to her limbs, and Julie awoke. It 
was long before she comprehended what had hap- 
pened. She imagined that she was still on the sum- 
mit of the fortress-rock, and that the devoted Antoine, 
daring even the horrors and dangers of that terrific 
arch, had climbed to her assistance. The idea sent a 
glow of gratitude through her heart; but when she 
saw that he had almost stripped himself naked to shel- 
ter her from the cold with his garments, the sensation 
increased almost to suffocation, and was only relieved 
by a burst of tears. 

When, cautiously and tenderly, he had described to 
her the miracle that had occurred, she insisted upon 
returning to the spot, to-see with her own eyes the 
proofs of what it exceeded her imagination to compre- 
hend. When the ruins of the areh met her view, and 
she beheld its shattered segments hanging high over 
the abyss, and was told that on that fearful point she 
had stood, her blood seemed to freeze again within 
her veins, and she clasped her lover in a convulsive 
embrace, as if imploring him to save her from the hor- 
rors of her imagination. At the moment, the work of 
ruin was accomplished ; the remains of the arch fell, 
with a roar like that of thunder; and Julie for the 
first time in her life fainted away. 

When she recovered, and the image of death had, 
for the second time, awakened into life, it was the 
gray dawn of the morning. The effects of the moon 
were scarcely visible, and day-light was still so im- 
mature that it was dangerous to stir a single step in 
that region of cliffand precipice. Antoine was puz- 
zled what to do, for Julie was still weak and unwell ; 
and he was about to strip off his outer garments again, 
and cover her up with them in the cleft of a rock. At 
this moment an unusual light appeared in the distance. 
Presently, it separated into numerous sparks, moving 
in eccentric courses at the base of the mountain; and 
soon after, some far and dim shouts were heard, which 
broke like the music of heaven upon his ear. 

His suspense, however, was not speedily removed. 
The range of mountain was extensive; and no one 
knew the precise route which he and Julie had taken. 
Sometimes the lights vanished in the distance, and the 
shouts died away, notwithstanding his own efforts to 
make himself heard; but presently the sounds and 
sights of hope would return, and he clasped his mis- 
tress closer to. his breast, and whispered words of peace 
and comfort in her ear. 

At length they were discovered by their friends ; 
and Julie, too unwell to walk, was placed in a litter 
formed of the outer garments of the men, and the 
procession set forth for the village. By the time they 
had gained the bottom of the mountain, it was full 
morning. The sun shone in strength and beauty ; and 
the song of the innumerable birds welcomed back into 
the green and living world the wanderers of the desert. 
The strength of Julie, whose principal ailments were 
cold and fatigue, returned, and she begged to be set 
down, that she might join the march of the maidens. 
This, however, was opposed; and she was carried in 
triumph into the village, the women singing and 
dancing before her, and the young men waving their 
green boughs, and keeping time with their feet as they 
marched. 





The whole village, young and old, were assembled 
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under the oak tree, waiting in alarm the return of the 
hunters. Mothers ran to embrace their children, and 
sisters their brothers and sisters ; and wives placed in 
the arms of their husbands the young infants, who, 
they wept with joy to think, were not orphans. An- 
toine and Julie, however, were the hero and heroine 
of the hour. They were placed in the midst of the 
group while breakfast was preparing, and compelled 
to relate over and over again their wonderful tale. 

It was observed that a singular change had taken 
place in the appearance of Julie. Her eyes were less 
dazzling bright, but still more lovely ; and her voice 
less wild and high, but still more musical. The men 
looked upon her beauty with delight unrepressed by 
the fear of scorn, and the women circled round her in 
wonder and admiration. 

“ You are prettier than ever, Julie!” cried her com- 
panions. “What magical secret is this that you have 
learned upon the midnight mountain? ‘Tell us, we 
pray you!” 

Julie blushed, as she saw that Antoine was gazing 
in her face ; but she cast down her eyes, and answer- 
ed softly—* That ir Is NOT GOOD FOR WOMAN TO BE 
ALONE!” 

— 


SCRAPS FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


THE DARKEST HOUR.—There is scarcely any sen- 
timent more universally admitted, than that which 
ascribes a ceaseless rotary movement to all human 
affairs. Without referring to experience, analogy alone 
is sufficient to sustain the proposition, that the darkest 
hour of affliction is that which immediately precedes 
the bright dawn of hope and peace. Were it not so, 
Providence would be unkind to his creatures, who he 
knows are but dust; and whom he has assured, (no 
doubt alluding to the alternate state of every human 
mind) that “ while the earth remaineth, seed-time and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and winter, 
and day and night, shall not cease.” The last month 
of winter is the severest, as the last hour of night is 
the darkest. The same idea is thus expressed in 
Shakspeare’s play of King John: 


“ Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and health, 
The fit is strongest;—evils that take leave, 
On their departure most of all show evil.” 





No FRIENDSHIP IN BUSINESS—This motto, once 
adopted and strictly adhered to, is generally the source 
of thrift to the prudent industrious tradesman ; but it is 
also too often the apology for avarice and uncharitable- 
ness. A man, if he be so disposed, has it often in his 
power to do an act of kindness with the greatest pos- 
sible delicacy, merely by deviating a little from the 
above maxim; whereas, were he to proffer the same 
favour, or one a thousand times greater, in the way of 
benefaction, he might so lacerate the feelings of the 
man he wished to serve, as to render him miserable, 
instead of relieving his misfortunes. Though such 
men seldom read poetry, they generally act upon the 
principle described in the following lines: 


“T'll give thrice so much land 
To any well-deserving friend ; 
But in the way of /argain, mark ye me, 
I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 





Ir THE cap Fits, &c.—There are many of the old 
maxims which were written as apologies for satire. 
But satire needs no apology, when its shafts are only 
aimed at vice and folly, in the abstract, without any 
personal allusion to individuals. If in shooting at 
“ folly as it flies,” some reckless fellow voluntarily 





ee 
throws himself between the archer and his mark, his 


blood be upon his own head. In the good book 
read of a battle, in which “ a certain man drew ua 
at a venture,” and the consequence was the death “a 
king. No honest jury would have pronounced the 
archer a wilful regicide. He might say in the lap. 
guage of Shakspeare, 


“ Let me see wherein 

My tongue hath wrong'd him;—if it do him right 
Then he hath wrong’d himself ;—if he be free, q 
Why then my taxing, like a wild-goose, flies 
Unclaim'd of any man.” : 








A WORD ON PATIENCE.—Patience, like most of the 
other virtues, is much easier taught than practised, 
Nothing is more common than to say to an afflicted 
friend—* Do not take it so much to heart—bear it like 
a man:” not reflecting that he must also feel it “like g 
man.” We might, with about as much propriety, ex. 
hort a person in the height of an ague fit, not to shake 
so much; or a patient in the hospital not to Wing 
under a painful operation. The great dramatist says 


“ Patience, unmoved, no marvel though she pause; 
They can be meek, that have no other cause. 
A wretched soul, bruised with adversity, 
We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry; 
But were we burdened with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we should ourselves complain.” 


Ee 
RECEIPTS. 
ICES. 


The Spaniards are famous for their ices; and, per- 
haps, this is not extraordinary, considering that their 
climate renders the use of them so indispensable. In 
this country, we are hardly permitted to form an 
opinion as to the exquisite relief they afford to a system, 
of which the energies have been in a state of retro- 
gradation for twelve or fifteen hours. AGRas—that is, 
the Green-Grape iced, is the favourite. 

The 

Mix salt and ice well together in a vessel, and place 
your freezing pot in the midst: put into the last your 
juice, or cream, &c. and stir it about well: put on the 
cover of the vessel, and keep the ice-pot moving 
quickly round, by means of transverse handles ; taking 
off the cover continually to stir up the contents of the 


Vessel. 


freezing pot. Serve it up; or if not immediately wanted, 


put ice on the cover of the freezing pot. 
Creams for Icing. 

Add thirteen yolks of eggs to one and three-fourths 
pint of cream; put them on a very gentle fire, and 
whisk them gradually, mixing in a flavour (as you 
think proper.) After stirring it round in this tepid 
state for some time, add some loaf-sugar, pulverized. 
Strain it. 


Tea Ice-cream. 


Make a strong decoction of Gun-powder Tea, or of 

the quality called Pekoe; add it to your cream. 
Coffee Ice-cream, 

Is made by throwing into the cream the coffee- 
berries, roasted and hot, and then placing a cover over 
the vessel in which is the cream. It must be strained 
two hours afterwards. 

Coffee is seldom infused like Tea. 

Chocolate Ice-cream. 

The chocolate is infused, mixed with the cream, 

and strained. 
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